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REVIEWS OF BCOKS. 
CRAWFURD’S EMBASSY TO SIAM AND COCHIN CHINA. 


Journal of an Embassy from the Governor-General of 
India to the Courts of Siam and Cochin China: ea- 
hibiting a view of the actual state of those Kingdoms. 
By John Crawfurd, Esq., FRS., F.LS., F.GS., §e., 
late Envoy. Henry Colburn. Pp, 598. London, 
1828. 

Tue very valuable and interesting narrative 
which is here presented to the public, has claims 
tg general attention possessed by few other works 
qpforeign countries. It is written by a talented 
and experienced traveller, and refers to a region 
about which every information which can be 
given is peculiarly wat a; in Europe. Mr. 
Crawfurd, who is generally known to be a man in 
every respect qualified for the office to which he 
was appointed, was fixed upon by the Marquis 
of Hastings to undertake the mission of which 
the volume before us gives the history. In the 
earlier contests which the English had with the 
Native Prinees, their commerce with Siam and 
Cochin China: was, it appears, destroyed ; subse- 
quent events had not the effect of restoring it ; 
and so important was this dimiuution of com- 
mercial advantages, very rightly, considered by the 
English merchants, that the Indian Goverment 
determined upon opening a negociation with the 
ruling Monarchs of these countries, and on en- 
deavouring to restore the traflic on terms equally 
profitable to both parties. The subject had 
already been brought under consideration by the 
Government of Penang, but without being fol- 
lowed hy the consequences which might reason- 
ably be looked for from the measures now about 
tobe pursued. The fertility and natural riches of 
the regions which form the kingdoms of Siam 
and Cochin China, were sufficient reasons for the 
resolutions thus taken, and the fruitful sources of 
wealth they opened to mercantile speculation, an 
object important enough to warrant any attention 
which might be paid to it by those whose interest 
is dependant on the prosperity of commerce. But 
the benevolent philosopher and moralist will re- 
gard this and other similar undertakings with a 
more deeply interested miud.. The greatest dif- 
ficulty, it is acknowledged by Mr. Crawfurd, and 
by the members of the Indian ‘Government in the 
oficial instructions they gave him, whiich he had to 
meet with, would be from the strong, universal, 
and almost unconquerable distrust of Europeans, 
s0 prevalent among the Native Princes. As mer- 
chants will not: soon,. we fear, act or think lke 
philosophers, it is a thing to he rejoiced at when 
they are compelled, for interest’s sake to pursue 
the very same course which the disinterested phi- 
lnthrophist would do to obtain a higher object. 
let the wealthy traders of a country find the 
test way to wealth in promoting mutual trust 
tad confidence between nations, whether more or 
less civilized, and a wider and surer path will be 

ned fer the universal diffusion of truth. 

hen Mr. Crawfurd, therefore, was instrueted to 
we his utmost efforts to promote a confidence on 
which all was considered to depend, a great truth 

Was expressed, which ought to be like a beam of 

light both on the heart and mind of even the 

lowest miember of 4 legislative body. 
mission set. out on Noy. 21, 182}. Mr. 


Cranford was accompanied by Captain Danger- 
field and Mr, Finlayson, of whose impoMant ser- 


Yiees in the journey he speaks in terms of very 
high praise. 





The party, after a series of interesting circum- 
stances arrived at Bangkok on the 29th of March. 
The ceremonies attending their presentation are 
well described, and the account affords a strong 
and lively picture of courtly pomp in the East. 
There is, however, so great a similarity neces- 
sarily existing between all narratives of this kind, 
that however, amusingly written, they seem but 
copies of each other. Instead, therefore, of ex- 
tracting our author’s account of his arrival, intro- 
duction, and of the thousand grave follies to which 
he submitted, with excellent grace, we follow him 
to the royal menagerie : 

* During the audience, a heavy shower had fallen, 
and it was still raining. His Majesty took this oppor- 
tunity of presenting us each with a small umbrella, 
and sent a message to desire that we would view the 
curiosities of the palace at our leisure. When we ar- 
rived at the threshold of the hall of audience,-we per- 
ceived the court-yard and the roads extremely wet and 
dirty from the fajl of rain. We naturally demanded 
our shoes, which we had left at the last gate. This 
was a favour which could not be yielded, and we were 
informed that the first princes of the blood could not 
wear shoes within the sacred enclosure in which we 
now were. It would have been impolitic to have 
evinced ill-humour, or attempted remonstrance; and, 
therefore, we feigned a cheerful compliance with this 
inconvenient usage, and proceeded to gratify our cu- 
riosity. 

* The greatest of the curiosities to which our atten- 
tion was directed were the white elephants, well known 
in Europe to be objects of veneration, if not of wor- 
ship, in all the countries where the religion of Buddha 
prevails. The present King has no less than six of 
these, a larger number than ever was possessed by any 
Siamese monarch ; and this circumstance is considered 
peculiarly auspicious to his reign. Four of them were 
shown to us. They approached much nearer to a true 
white colour than I had expected ; they had, indeed, 
all of them more or le¢s'of a fiesh-coloured tinge ; but 
this arose from the exposure of the skin, owing to the 
small quantity of hair with which the elephant is natu- 
rally covered. They showed no signs of disease, de- 
bility, or imperfection; and as to. size, they were of 
the ordinary stature, the smallest being not less than 
six feet six inches high, Upon inquiring into their 
history, we found that they were all either from the 
kingdom of Lao or Kamboja, and none from Siam 
itself, nor from the Maiay countries tributary to it; 
which last, indéed, had never been known to afford a 
white elephant. 

‘ The rareness of the white elephant is, no doubt, the 
origin of the consideration in which it is held. The 
countries in which it is found, and in which, indeed, 
the elephant in general exists in greatest perfection, and 
is most regarded, are those in which the worship of 
Buddha and the doctririe of the metempsychosis prevail. 
It was natural, therefore, to imagine that the body of 
so rare an object as a white elephant must be the tem- 
porary habitation of the soul of some mighty personage 
in its progress to perfection. This is the current 
belief, and accordingly every white elephant has the 
rank and title of a king, with an appropriate name ex- 
pressing this dignity—such as the ‘ pure king,’ the 
* wonderful king,’ and so forth. One of the Jesuits, 
writing upon this subject, informs us, with some xaiveté, 
that his Majesty of Siam, does not ride the white ele- 
phant, because he, the white elephant, is as great aking 
as himself. 

‘ Each of those which we saw had a separate stable, 
and no less than, ten keepers to wait upon it. The 
tusks of the males, for there were some of both sexes, 
were ornamented with gold rings.’ On the head they 
had all a gold chain net, and on the back a small em- 
broidered velvet cushion. 

“Notwithstanding ‘the veneration with which the 
white elephants are considered in some respects, it does 
not seem to be carried so far in Siam as to emancipate 





them from occasional correction. Two of them were 
described as so vicious, that it was considered unsafe 
to exhibit them. A keeper pricked the foot of one, in 
our presence, with a sharp iron, until blood came, al- 
though his majesty’s only offence was stealing a bunch 
of bananas ; or rather snatching it before he had re- 
ceived permission ! 

In the stables of the white elephants, we were shown 
two monkies,-whose presence, the keepers insisted, 
preserved their royal charges from sickness.), These 
were of a perfectly pare white colour, of considerable 
size, and of the tribe of monkies with long tails | They 
were in perfect health, and had been long caught; but 
we were advised not to play with them, us they.were of 
a sullen and mischievous disposition, These were both 
taken in the forest of Pisiluk, about ten days’ journey 
up the Menam. 

‘From the white elephants we were taken, to the 
crowd of their brethren, which had the:ill,luck to be 
born black, and were, therefore,: doomed to toi!, or 
harsh usage. They did not appear tous to be remark- 
able either for size or beauty; but some of our Indian 
servants, who were better judges than ourselves, con- 
sidered them as possessing, in,an eminent degree, all 
those points which are admired by amateurs, and which 
distinguish the noblest race of this animal, 

* We were struck with the great number, which were 
partly white, principally about the head antl trunk. 
One of these, which was kept ina separate stable, had 
the whole head and trunkewhite ; it was cight feet 
high, and, in point of symmé€try, quite perfect. This, 
like some of the white elephants, was caught in the 
forests of Lao. The elephant usually rode by his 
Majesty was exhibited among the rest ; it was tall and 
very docile, but not remarkable for beauty. 

‘A glance at his Siamese Majesty’s stud of horses 
was quite sufficient to satisfy our curiosity. It con- 
sisted of a few ponies imported from the Eastern 
Islands, and of a small breed of horses, said to be 
brought from the Chinese province of Yu-nan. ‘There 
were a few horses from Western India, old and miser- 
able. One of these, we were informed, had been pre- 
sented by Mr. Light, the first Governor of Prince of 
Wales’s Island. 

* As we passed along, we were requested to examine 
the large cannon which we had seen on entering. They 
consisted of seven or eight pieces lying on beds, and 
were mere objects of curiosity. Some of them were 
eighteen feet long, the walls of enormous thickness, but 
the calibre not exceding nine inches. They appeared 
to have been perfectly well cast. Each had-an inscrip- 
tion upon it, inlaid in silver, which, as we were told, 
described its charge of powder, but, from what we could 
understand,- in very exaggerated terms. These guns 
bore no comparison in points of size to some of those 
cast by the Mohammedan Princes of Hindostan, ard 
neither in size nor workmanship to several which we 
afterwards saw in Cochin China.’—Pp. 96-99. 

They arrived at Hué, the capital of Cochin 
China, Sept. 25. The following is interesting, as 
showing the state of the useful and domestic arts, 
as well as of those relating to war among this 
people, who it seems are far better skilled in these 
things than is usually supposed. 

* Sept. 30.—Notice was sent to us yesterday fore- 
noon, that an accommodation-barge would be sent, to 
take us to whatever part of the city we wished to visit, 
and that the French Mandarins would accompany us. 
At three o’clock MM. Chaigneau and Vanier accord- 
ingly waited upon us, and said that they had orders 
from the King-to.conduct. us into the new city, and; to 
show us the works. . We ascended the river, and landed 
on the west side of the new fortification, or walled 
city, where we found a Cochin Chinese Mandarin wait- 
ing to receive us. 

* The new city, which is of a quadrangular form, is 
completely insulated, having the river on two sides of 
it, and a spacious canal of from thirty to forty yards 
broad on the other two. The circumference of the 
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walls, or of the city, which is the same thing, is upwards 
of five miles. The form of the fortification is nearly 
an equilateral quadrangle, each face measuring 1180 
toises. The late King himself Was the engineer who 
formed the plan, under the instructions and advice, 
however, of the French officers in his service, but whose 
personal assistance he had lost, before he commenced 
the undertaking, in the year 1805. This singular man 
proves to have been no mean proficient in this branch 
of European military science ; for the works, as far as 
we could judge, are planned and constructed on techni- 
cal rules, and the materials and workmanship are not 
inferior to the design. The fortress has a regular and 
beautiful glacis, extending from the river or canal to 
the ditch ; a covert way all round; and a ditch, which 
is thirty yards broad, with from four to five feet water 
in it, all throngh. The rampart is built of hard earth, 
cased on the outside with bricks. Each angle is flanked 
by four bastions, intended to mount thirty-six guns 
a-piece, some in embrasures, and some in barbette. To 
each face there are also four arched gateways of solid 
masonry, to which the approach across the ditch is by 
handsome arched stone bridges. The area inside is 
laid out into regular and spacious streets, at right 
angles to each other. A handsome and broad canal 
forms a communication between the river and the for- 
tress, and within is distributed by various branches, so 
as to communicate with the palace, the arsenal, the 
granaries, and other public edifices. By this channel 
the taxes and tributes are brought from the provinces, 
and conducted at once to the very doors of the palace 
or magazines. The palace is situated within a strong 
citadel, consisting of two distinct walls, or ramparts. 
Within this we were not invited ; but the roof of the 
palace itself was distinguishable by its yellow colour ; 
and one handsome temple, consecrated to the royal 
ancestors of the King, was also noticed. This last, 
which has no priests attached to it, was the only place 
of worship within the new city. 

‘In the whole of this extensive fortification, there is 
scarcely any thing slovenly, barbarous, or incomplete 
in design. Perhaps the only exceptions are the Chinese 
umbrel'a-shaped towers over the gates, and the embra- 
sures of one or two of the bastions finished by his pre- 
sent Majesty, and in which he has taken it into his 
head to invert the rule of science and common sense, 
by making the embrasures to slope inwards, instead of 
outwards. ‘The banks of the river and canal forming 
the base of the glacis, are not only regularly sloped 
down every where, but wherever the work is completed 
—for it is still unfinished in a few situations—they are 
cased from the foundation with a face of solid masonry. 
The canal within the walls is executed in the same per~ 
fect and workmanlike manner ; and the bridges which 
are thrown over it, have not only neat stone balustrades, 
but are paved all over with marble brought from 
Tonquin. 

‘ The first object in the interior to which our curio- 
sity was particularly pointed, was the public granaries. 
These form ranges of enormous length in regular order. 
and are full of corn, being said to contain many years’ 
consumption for the city. It has been the practice of 
the late and present King, to add two or three ranges 
of granaries every year tothe number. The pernicious 
custom of hoarding grain against years of scarcity, and 
the unavoidable effect of which is to aggravate, or even 
to create, the evil it is intended to obviate, seems to 
be a received and popular maxim of Cochin Chinese 
government. It has its use in maintaining the tyranny 
of a despotic government. F : 

‘The barracks were the next object pointed out to 
us—and here we found the troops drawn out. These 
buildings are excellent, and, in point of arrangement 
and cleanliness, would do no discredit to the best or- 
ganised army in Europe, They are extensive, and sur- 
round the whole of the outer part of the citadel. We 
were informed, that from twelve to thirteen thousand 
troops were constantly stationed at the capital. 

‘The most extraordinary spectacle was still to be 
exhibited—the arsenal. A violent fall of rain, and 
night coming on, prevented us from inspecting the 
whole of this; but what we did see, was more than 
sufficient to excite our surprise and gratify our curio- 
sity. The iron cannon were first pointed out to us, 
consisting of an extraordinary assemblage of old ship- 
guns of various European nations—French, English, 
Dutch, and Portuguese. These were objects of little 
curiosity compared with the brass ordnance, the balls, 
and shells, all manufactured in Cochin China, by native 
workmen, from materials supplied by Tonquin, and 
after French models. The ordnance consisted of can- 
non, howitzers, and mortars. The carriages were all 
constructed, finished, and painted, as substantially and 





neatly as if they had been manufactured at Woolwich, 
or Fort William, and the field-carriages especially were 
singulatly neat and handsome. The cannon are of 
variots calibres, from fout to sixty-eight pounders, 
with a large proportion of eighteen pounders. Among 
them were nine remarkable guns cast by the late King ; 
these carry each a ball weighing seventy Chinese cat- 
ties, or, in other words, are ninety-three pounders ; 
they are as handsomely modelled and as well founded 
as any of the rest, and placed upon highly-ornamented 
carriages. On these remarkable pieces of ordnance is 
inscribed the name of the late King, Ja-lung, and the 
day and year in which they were cast. The King used 
to say that these would prove the most durable monu 

ments of his reign—no great cmpliment to his admi-_ 
nistration.’—Pp. 250—253. 

The general aspect of the country, together 
with the objects which usually meet a traveller in 
these regions, will be understood from the part of 
the narrative we next copy: 

© Oct. 18.—We left Kao-hai at six o’clock this morn- 
ing, and reached the foot of the first range of hills in 
about an hour. After crossing this, which is narrow, 
and not above three hundred feet high, we entered an 
extensive valley. Travelling through this, until half- 
past eight o’clock, we halted at Nuk-mang, ‘‘ the place 
of sweet water,” a remarkably pretty and neat village. 
We breakfasted here, and resumed our journey at half- 
past eleven. Still traversing low ground for three 
quarters of an hour, we reached a second range of hills, 
of nearly the same elevation as the first: this termi- 
nated the valley, which appears to be about nine miles 
broad. It is, generally speaking, sandy, sterile, and 
in a state of nature; but towards the hills, on both 
sides, the soil improves and is well cultivated. Here 
we saw reapers in the fields ; among them were many 
women. They used a sickle, as in Europe ; and their 
work was performed with something like the energy 
and vigour of European labour. As soon as we had 
reached the top of the second range of hills, a beauti- 
ful and unexpected view was presented to us. On one 
side was the valley, which we had just quitted ; on an- 
other the open sea; on a third high ranges of wooded 
mountains; and before us, what we took at the time 
for a great internal lake, surrounded every where by 
steep and wooded hills. This extensive piece of water 
proved, however, to be another arm of the sea. We 
skirted it along its eastern shore, passing a great deal 
of forest, but our journey being over a most excellent 
and well-finished road. In this part of our route in 
particular, and generally indeed throughout the whole 
of it, we observed along the road many monuments of 
Cochin Chinese superstition, in the form of little tem- 
ples, at which votive offerings were presented as well 
as occasionally on the pinnacles of rocks. These of- 
ferings consisted usually of little bits of gilded paper, 
and similar trifles, and were most usual in wild and 
solitary spots, considered by the Cochin Chinese to be 
the natural dwellings of evil spirits. At one spot 
which we passed, on the summit of a hill, and in the 
depth of the forest, there was erected a post, having 
on it a board, on which was represented a hideous 
human face, with an inscription underneath. Our na- 
tive companions informed us, that the writing was a 
saered text, and that it and the ugly face were intended 
to frighten away an evil spirit of peculiar maliznity 
which haunted this particular spot. They said, that 
when people travelled in numbers, or in fine weather, 
the evil genius in question was not to be apprehended, 
but that he took advantage of solitary travellers, espe- 
cially of women, and that he was most mischievous in 
storms and gloomy weather ! 

‘ At two o’clock we arrived at Hai-mung, the end 
of our stage. This was a considerable village on the 
sea-side, just at the entrance of the bay already men- 
tioned, and which, in the native language, is called 
Vungdam, or the harbour of Dam. It appeared to be 
about five miles across, in its broadest part, and seven 
or eight long. The deep of water in the middle is ten 
Cochin Chinese cubits, or almost fourteen feet English. 
The entrance is extremely narrow—lI should think not 
above one hundred and twenty yards, and here there is 
only a depth of from seven to eight and a half feet. 
For a mile inland, The bay consists of a narrow gut or 
channel, which expands all at once to the breadth which 
I have just stated. A tremendous surge rolls in upon 
the beach or rocks towards the entrance of the bay on 
both sides, the narrow channel alone being free trom 
danger. 

‘In the forests through which we passed in the 
course of this day’s journey, we were informed that 
the tigers and elephants were numerous, Of wild 





poultry (Phasianus Gallus) we saw several flocks, 

of these, not far from a village, appeared so little sh 

that we at first imagined it consisted of domestic fowk 
and hesitate to fire. In the winter, or cold season in. 
numerable flocks of ducks and other water-fowl an 
described as visiting Cochin China. These had not et 
arrived, but we observed preparations making for jp. 
snaring them. These consisted of a number of artificiy 
birds, intended for decoys. 

‘This day’s journey was performed in palanquing 
of the fashion of the country. These vehicles congis, 
of a net, hung from a single pole, and having & pent 
roof of very light materials. On each side, as well a, 
behind and in front, there are curtains of wax cloth 
The weight of a good one is about thirty catties, o 
forty pounds, and of a small one, not more than half 
that amount. Two men, and no more, Carry these 
vehicles, and four is the greatest number of bearer; 
employed for persons of any weight, including th 
relief. In this employment, the Cochin Chinese ey. 
hibit a degree of strength, dexterity, and activity, of 
which I had not believed them capable. They travel 
at a quick pace, and change the palanquin from shoul. 
der to shoulder, or relieve each other without even 
halting. Each of our sets of bearers carried us 4 
least nine or ten miles. In every respect, I conceiye 
them superior to Indian palanquin-bearers. They per. 
form the same work, at least equally well, with less 
than one half the numbers employed in Hindoostap, 
This superiority is, in a good measure, owing to the 
greater lightness of the vehicle employed ; but, I haye 
no doubt, in some degree, also, to the superior strength 
of the Cochin Chinese over the natives of Western 
India. We found the Cochin Chinese palanquin the 
most comfortable and least fatiguing vehicle in which 
we had ever travelled. 


* Oct. 19—We commenced our journey this mom- 
ing at half-past five, by crossing the narrow channel 
which forms the entrance of the bay. Immediately 
before us was the high range of mountains, which di- 
vides the bay of Vung-dam from that of Han or Tou- 
ran. We immediately began to ascend, and when we 
had got to the elevation of four or five hundred feet, 
had a beautiful and extensive prospect of the bay which 
we had just left—of the open sea, and even of a por- 
tion of the bay of Nuk-got, which we had crossed in 
the first day’s journey. Here was a temple to the 
Spirit of the Mountain, and on the altar some incense 
still burning, left by travellers who had gone on before 
us. Our course was now along the sea, but at a con- 
siderable elevation over it, while it was generally con- 
cealed from view by the thickness of the forest. The 
scenery now, and for the rest of the day, was bold and 
romantic. The forest was as tall and luxuriant as close 
to the Equator itself, and the sound of brooks and 
waterfalls was perpetually murmuring in our ears. 
Two or three waterfalls were visible at a distance, one 
of which appeared to have a fall of about two hundred 
feet. Its white foam made a fine contrast with the 
uniform verdure of the surrounding forest. The road 
was frequently very steep. All that labour could do 
to make it good, had indeed been tried, but this wes 
not much among the vast masses of granite of whicn 
the mountain consisted, and where there was scarcely 
an inch of soil, with which to form an even surface. 
Every step we took was from one block of granite to 
another, both in ascending and descending. The dearth 
of human inhabitants was ill made up by numerous 
herds of monkeys. We saw no less than five herds of 
these animals while we were passing the mountain. 
These were all of the same species which we had seen 
at the bay of Touran, the Douc, (or Simia nemoris,) 
in colour one of the handsomest of the ape tribe. At 
the elevation, as we conjectured, of six or seven hun- 





dred feet, we observed, for the first time, the tea-plant 
cultivated. The trees seemed to be little attended to, 
were at least twelve feet high, and the leaves appeared 
large and coarse. At half-past eight o’clock, we 
reached the highest part of the mountain. The ther- 
mometer, which on the plain was the day before, at 
the same hour, 83°, here sunk to 76°, and the baro- 
meter showed that our elevation above the level of the 
sea was about 1600 feet. The high road, however, 
lay over a comparatively low part of the range, some 
peaks of which appeared to be at least 4000 feet bigh. 
Near the highest spot to which we ascended, was 4 
neat village, with the advantage of a good market, and 
of, what an Europeau at least would consider, a fine 
climate. In the shops, refreshments, consisting of 
tea, rice, and other articles, were ready laid out for 
travellers, of which we saw a good number in the 
course of this day’s and yesterday’s journey. Thes 
persons, among whom were women and children, tre- 
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yelled unarmed, and without guards, and apparently 
without apprehension. This, at least, was a favour- 
able sign of the vigilance and energy of the Govern- 
ment. 

* As soon as we had reached the summit of the hill, 
we enjoyed a grand and extensive prospect, which ex- 
hibited at one view the bay and peninsula of Touran, 
the bay of Faifo, and the marble rocks which lie be- 
tween them. The rest of our route was arapid and not 
yery easy descent to the western shore of the bay of 
Touran. This occupied an hour anda half. At ten 
o'clock we reached the little cove which | had visited on 
the 23d of September. Here we breakfasted, and, em- 
parking at twelve o’clock, after a beating passage 

inst a strong sea-breeze, reached the ship at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and had the happiness to join 
our friends, and to find them all well. 


‘The geological formation of the country which we 
in this journey is entirely primitive. The extre- 

mity of a small ridge of hills, which terminates at the 
side of the river opposite the palace, we found to be 
quartz rock. Throughout the rest of our journey 
granite, with occasional beds of horn-blende rock, were 
the only formations which occurred. In the vicinity 
of the capital there seems to be more variety, for we 
found, besides quartz and granite, specimens of moun- 
tain lime-stone, which we were told had been brought 
from a distance of no more than ten or twelve miles.’ 


Pp. 280-285. 





SUBTERRANEOUS TRAVELS. 

Subterraneous Travels of Niels Klim. From the Latin of 
Lewis Holberg. 8vo. pp. 420. Thomas North, Pater- 
noster-row. London, 1828. 

Tuis very amusing work of Lewis Holberg be- 
longs to the once favourite class of compositions 
which, under the veil of fiction, were intended 
to convey the most important truths or the most 
biting satire. ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ however, is 
the only book of the kind which has retained is 
general popularity. This remarkable book its 
now more known and admired by the lovers of 
the marvellous than by those who are qualified to 
relish its serious and witty attacks on certain 
principles and parties. ‘ Captain Popanilla,’ re- 
viewed in another Number of the paper, is of the 
same class ; but the taste for this kind of reading, 
we conjecture, is gone by; politics have now a 
medium which leaves them too open to the broad 
light of day to let men relish them in allegories, 
orin any thing but plain-speaking newspapers. 
Weshould not, therefore, have considered ‘ Niels 
Klim’s Subterraneous Travels’ as likely to prove in- 
teresting to many of our readers, had it not qualities 
of another kind, beside those which wouldinduce us 
to put it on the same shelf with the works we have 
just mentioned ; but it is, in fact, a most curious 
and entertaining story, and would hardly fail to 
attract nearly as much interest as Swift’s work, 
had the author been content to play with puppets 
ina human form. But it was a favourable amuse- 
ment with philosophers and wits, an age or two 
back, to imagine in what forms the non-descript 
inhabitants of the moon or of other sublunar 
worlds might exist; and Lewis Holberg has left 
many behind in this play-work of the faney. 

The hero of his story is one Niels Klim, a 
Swede, who, having completed his studies in the 
University of Copenhagen, returns almost penny- 
less to his native town, to make learning better 
than house and lands as he might. He takes to 
exploring the wild and savage mountains in the 
neighbourhood of his home ; and, while pursuing 
his: adventures, is induced to descend a chasm, 
which had excited the curiosity of many philoso- 
hers, but none of whom ventured to enter it. 

lim’s attempt is thus described : 

* Among divers extraordinary things, that which 
struck me as the most remarkable, was a hole or cavern 
on the top of a mountain, called by the country-folks 
Mount Fléien (the Weather-cock Mountain.) Round 
the orifice, there circulated a soft and not unpleasant 
breeze, occasioned by the circumambient air being 
drawn into the hole, and again expelled, with a conti- 
tual groaning ; which afforded the literati of Bergen, 
and particularly the renowned Abelin, and the pro- 

y-skilled astronomer and natural philosopher, 
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Magister Edward, corrector of the Latin School, an 
opportunity of encouraging their countrymen,—as they 
were too old and too feeble for the enterprise,—to a 
close investigation of the peculiar nature of this hole. 
It appeared to them the more deserving of the attentive 
philosopher’s research, as it really had, from time im- 
memorial, much resembled a snoring man, who with 
vehemence inhales the air which his lungs have just 
expelled. 

* Stimulated not less by the encouragement of these 
great men than by my own natural inclination, I me- 
ditated on a descent into the hole, and unbosomed my 
design to some of my most intimate friends, who were 
struck with surprise and astonishment, exclaiming, 
that a person who would execute such a project, could 
not be far short of being both frantic and desperate. 
Their remonstrances, however, on me were entirely 
lost ; and, instead of abating my once-kindled desire, 
they only served to fan the flame. My inclination led, 
and my indigent circumstances urged me to the study 
of nature, in spite of every danger that might attend 
it. Always destitute of money, and living on another's 
charity, became daily more and more insupportable to 
me; and I had the dismal prospect before my eyes of 
unalterable poverty ; seeing every road to honour and 
preferment in my own country closed against me; 
unless, through some desperate and hazardous achieve- 
ment, worthy of public regard, I should succeed in 
again opening them. 

‘ My resolution, after mature consideration, being 
firmly fixed, I prepared every thing necessary for the 
enterprise, and sallied forth from the town one Thurs- 
day morning at day-break, the weather being beautiful 
and serene. The reason of my setting out so early 
was, that I might be at home again in the afternoon, 
when my work was finished. How little did I then 
think, that I, like a second Phaeton, 

*“ Plunging headlong through the air in whizzing turns, 

Precipitated on another globe, 

Should not, till after ten years’ woful tossing, 

Behold my country and my friends again |’ 

‘ This expedition was undertaken in the year 1665 ; 
when Hans Munthe and Lars Soerensen were the bur- 
gomasters, and Christian Bertelsen and Lars Sand were 
senators of Bergen. Four labourers attended me with 
rope and boat-hooks, which I might need in the de- 
scent. We proceeded direct to Sandwig, where the 
mountain is the easiest of ascent; and having reached 
the summit, we sat down a few moments and break- 
fasted, not far from the fatal hole. It was here that 
my heart first began to misgive me, and feel as if it 
anticipated some approaching disaster. I turned me 
round to my companions: “‘ Which of you,” said I, 
** will now first break the ice?” but received no answer. 
At this, my half-extinguished courage flamed anew: I 
suffered the rope to be fastened round my body, and 
made every preparation for the descent ; first, however, 
recommending my soul fervently to the Almighty. 
My devotions being ended, I was then lowered gently 
into the orifice, after having first given my attendants 
the necessary directions what they were to do ; namely, 
I ordered them to continue to veer away the rope until 
they should hear me bawl, at which signal they were 
to stop, and, if I continued to bawl, they were, in that 
case, to hoist me up again with all speed. I held a 
boat-hook in my right hand, for the purpose therewith 
of pushing away any obstruction to my descent, and 
at the same time to guide myself in the centre of the 
hole ; and in this manner I was let to glide softly down. 
But scarce had I descended more than eleven or twelve 
yards, when the rope snapped. I conjectured imme- 
diately what misfortune had befallen me, from the 
sudden howling and lamentations of the four men 
above; which, however, quickly vanished, as 1, with 
wonderful velocity, shot down into the dark abyss, 
and, like another Pluto, 

* * Sank into the bowels of the yawning earth ;’ 
with the exception, that, instead of a sceptre, I had 
but a boat- hook in my hand. 

‘Thad now been plunging through thick darkness 
and incessant night for the space of a quarter of an 
hour, as near as I was able to guess whilst in such a 
perturbation ; when, at length, [{ perceived a faint 
glimmering, much resembling a kind of twilight ; and 
quickly afterwards, I could distinctly see a serene and 
bright firmament. I at first, in my simplicity, ima- 
gined that, either by the repercussion of the subterra- 
neous air, or some such other adverse wind, I was 
again blown up ; and that the hole, in sending forth its 
breath, had thrown me back upon the earth. But, as 
the sun, the firmament, and the stars, which 1 saw, 
were much smaller than those we are accustomed to 
behold, I was completely at a loss to assign a cause for 


this singular phenomenon, I then thought that the 





whole of this new celestial constructure must either 
be produced by a dizziness in my head, and a confused 
imagination, arising from the perplexity of my disor- 
dered brain; or that I must be dead, and conveyed to 
the mansions of the blessed. This last ridiculous idea, 
however, I quickly detected, on perceiving myself 
armed with a boat-hook, and dragging a long rope 
after me, well conceiving that neither rope nor hook 
was a necessary appendage to possess on my arrival in 
Paradise ; and that the celestial inhabitants could never 
possibly approve of such like ornaments, with which I 
might be inclined, after the example of the giants, to 
storm heaven, and drive away the gods. Some consi- 
derable time after, when I had seriously reflected on 
the matter, I conceived that I must have descended to 
the subterraneous heavens ; and that the opinions of 
those persons who maintain that the earth is hollow, 
and that within its shell there is another and a smaller 
world, with a smaller sun, smaller planets, and smaller 
stars, all in due proportion, coonexion, and systematic 
arrangement, must be well founded. Events proved 
that I had conjectured right. 

* My course downwards having now continued pretty 
long, I began to experience that the rapidity with which 
I was at first precipitated, gradually abated as | ap- 
proached the planet, or celestial globe, which I per- 
ceived soon after my accelerated descent. As I drew 
nearer, it appeared visibly to increase in bulk ; so that 
at length I could discern, although through a cloudy 
atmosphere that surrounded it, both seas, hills, and 
valleys, upon its surface : 

* « Like birds which hover round the muscle-clad rocks, 
Or soar ’twixt mountains’ pinnacles, or billows’ tops, 
Or on light wing flirt o’er the briny deep ; 

So, ’twixt earth and heaven, hung my body suspense.’ 

‘I became now fully sensible that I was not only 
suspended and dangling in the celestial air, but that 
the perpendicular line, in which I had hitherto de- 
scended, was now changed into a circle. At this dis- 
covery I must acknowledge that my hair stood on end, 
fearing, as I did, that I must be metamorphosed either 
into a planet or a satellite, to be twirled round in per- 
petual motion until the world’s end. When I consi- 
dered, however, a little within myself, that my reputa- 
tion and honour were in no wise likely to be tarnished 
through such a circumstanee, and that a celestial globe, 
or at least the satellite of a celestial globe, always pro- 
ceeding in planetary order, was, at any time, able to 
out-lustre and eclipse a poor hungry Studiosus Philo- 
sophie, my spirits again revived; and the more so, 
when I experienced that the celestial air in which I 
hung, had so strongly fortified me against the cravings 
of nature, that I felt neither hunger nor thirst. I just 
then remembered that I had a biscuit in my pocket: | 
took it out, merely to try, out of curiosity, whether in 
that condition I could relish it ; but on taking the first 
mouthful, I quickly perceived that all earthly food was 
become entirely nauseous ; I therefore cast it from me, 
as a useless incumbrance. How great was my amaze- 
ment on this occasion, when I discovered that the bis- 
cuit not only hung dangling in the air, but,—O won- 
derful to relate!—began to describe around me a pla- 
netary orbit. This gave me a clear conception of the 
true laws of motion, according to which, all bodies 
placed in equipoise must move in Circles. 

© How much soever I was dejected but a short time 
previous, at seeing myself a ball before mocking fate, 
I was now, on the other hand, equally elated on be- 
holding myself exalted, not only to a self-subsistent 
planet, but to such a one even as would always be at- 
tended by a moon, and therefore ought to be ranked 
among stars of the first magnitude, or planets of the 
first order. In acknowledging the whcle of my vain 
imbecility, I must needs say, that I was so immode- 
rately inflated by this good fortune, that had | then 
met with all the burgomasters and all the senators of 
Bergen, I would merely have vouchsafed them a single 
glance, in order to have looked down upon them as in- 
significant atoms ; nor would I have deigned to incline 
my hook, much less to bow my head, before them. 


‘In this state I remained three whole days. As I 
was continually carried round by and with the planet, 
which was now at no very immense cistance from me, 
I could easily distinguish the day from the night, 
through observing the rising and setting of the sub- 
terraneous sun; though, after he was gone down, I 
never remarked any such nights as we experience on 
earth ; for when this bright luminary was even far 
belo.v the horizon, the heavens every where still con- 
tinued light and shining, very similar to the full moon 
with us. This brightness, | concluded, must be re- 
flected from the internal vault or hemisphere of this 
world, which borrowed its light from the sun placed in 
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the centre. A superficial knowledge of astronomy 
assisted me in drawing this inference. 

* But the most ridiculous part of my conduct, whilst 
in the midst of enjoying this happy condition, perhaps, 
was, that Llooked upon myself to be the next after the 
immortal gods; and, as I considered myself in the 
quality of a new celestial light, [ made my account of 
speedily being introduced, together with my satellite, 
into the catalogue of stars, by the astronomers upon 
the globe below ;—when, lo! appeared a most hideous 
and terrific winged monster, which first threatened my 
right side, and then my left, now my front, and after- 
wards my rear, with the blow of annihilation. In the 
beginning, as it approached me, I took it to be one of 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac, and secretly wished in 
my heart, if that really were the case, ti:at it might be 
the Virgin; for, out of the whole constellation-system, 
no one, save her, could, in that solitude, show me the 
smallest particle of motherhood, or afford me the least 
consolation. As this creature, however, drew nearer 
to me, I perceived that it was neither more nor less 
than a huge and frightful griffin. 1 was, in conse- 
quence of this discovery, so stupitied, and so overtaken 
with fear, that I nearly forgot myself and my new ce- 
Jestial dignity ; and, in my inexpressible anxiety and 
perplexity of mind, I drew out the testimonials I had 
received from the University, which, as good luck 
would have it to be, were then in my pocket, to exhibit 
to this dreadful menacing enemy, and to prove to him 
that I possessed both my theological and philosophical 
examen; was student, and, what is more, was Bacca- 
laureus, and able to repulse any foreign adversary in 
excipiendo forum, As soon, however, as the first heat of 
my passion was over, I gradually recovered my reason, 
and laughed heartily at the folly of which I was guilty. 

* 1 could stili not clearly perceive for what purpose 
this griffin followed me. i know not whether to look 
upon him as an enemy or consider him as a friend ; or 
to believe—which appeared very probable—that, merely 
to satisfy his curiosity, he was inclined to indulge him- 
self a little in contemplating my form. True it is, 
that a human body, suspended in the air, with a boat- 
hook in his hand, and dragging a long rope after him, 
would be a sufficiently ludicrous sight to attract any 
man, or brute beast, to stop and gaze at it. The ex- 
traordinary figure that I then cut, occasioned, as I af- 
terwards learnt, the inhabitants on my side of the 
planet, to hoid divers controversial colloquies, and to 
form several hypotheses concerning me. The philoso- 
phers and astronomers took me to be a comet, and 
judged the rope to be the comet’s tail. Many even in- 
sisted, that such an uncommon appearance in the hea- 
vens must certainly portend some imminent calamity, 
not short of pestilence, famine, or some other direful 
and remarkable event. Others again went much fur- 
ther,—even far beyond the possibility of observation,— 
and with much precision delineated my form ; so that 
before my arrival on the globe, I was already defined, 
described, painted, and even engraved, on copper. 

* All this I afterwards heard mentioned with inward 
merriment, and a sort of tickling delight, when I had 
been for some time upon the planet, and had learned 
the subterraneous language. It is here worthy of being 
remarked, that there are in the interior of the earth 
certain extraordinary stars, which suddenly appear, 
and again as suddenly vanish; and which are denomi- 
nated Scissici, (or the hairy.) They are described as 
being very hideous, with blood-red hair standing up- 
right on their heads, similar to hogs’ bristles, and 
having a tail much resembling a long shaggy beard ; 
they are therefore reckoned by the natives, even as they 
would be with us, among the celestial wonders. ‘ 

* But to the history again. The griffin had now ap- 
proached near enough to attack me with his wings ; 
and was even on the point of assaulting me with his 
foot ; so that I could plainly discern with what view he 
paid me a visit. I therefore commenced acting on the 
defensive against this formidable and warlike enemy ; 
took the boat-hook in both my hands, and not only 
with it parried off his audacious attacks, but forced 
him even at times to retreat in haste ; until at length, 
after many a fruitless blow, whilst he continued still to 
tug at me, I succeeded in passing the hook between his 
wings, and sticking it into the nape of his neck with 
such force, that I was unable to draw it out again. 
The wounded monster, with a frightful shriek, now 
hurried headlong down to the planet below ; and I, who 
was already weary of, and disgusted with, my new ce- 
lestial astro-dignity,—perceiving that it, like every 
other greatness and excellence, was exposed to sub- 
version and total decay : 

‘ Now, with the griffin, which was earthward-bound, 
Did carelessly descend. As from the astral throng 
A lucid star doth seem to guide its course along 

Th’ etherial yault,—thus sank I to the ground.’ 





And in this manner was the circle which I had lately 
described once more changed into a perpendicular line. 

After being carried down, in the beginning, somewhat 
violently against the thicker air, the whizzing whereof, 
for a length of time, completely stunned my hearing, I 
came with an easy and harmless fall down upon the 
globe, together with the griffin, who died soon after of 
his wounds. 

When I arrived upon this planet, I judged it to be 
night, mercly from the absence of the sun, and not 
from the darkness; for it was even then so light 
that 1 could distinctly read every letter in my testimo- 
nials. This nocturnal light is reflected from the firma- 
ment, or the innermost shell of our earth ; the one half 
of which shines like our full moon. In respect of the 
brilliancy of the light, there is, for the reason stated, 
scarcely any difference between day and night: except 
in so far, that the sun is away during the nights, and 
on that account they are somewhat colder than the 
days.’ Pp, 3—15. 

Klim met with innumerable adventures in 
the subterranean world, and found it inhabited 
with human beings in the form of trees, birds, 
and every other imaginable shape. His fortunes, 
also, were as various, and the .account which is 
given of them enables the author to make sundry 
reflections, much to the edification, we dare say, 
of his contemporaries, but which we must, at 
present pass over. After having done abundance 
of good in the way of reform, and introducing 
new inventions into the nation of the Quamites, 
Klim himself obtains the sovereignty. He 
exercises his authority, however, with little dis- 
cretion, and the consequence is, he is driven 
away in disgrace, and, to escape the fury of his 
pursuers, is obliged to seek refuge among some 
rocks. What followed is thus related : 

*I sat there for some time bemoaning—but, alas! 
too late,—my misery and wretchedness, or, rather, my 
inconsistency and folly. 1 was so perplexed and con- 
founded, that I forgot entirely to throw away my 
crown, which was ornamented with sun-beams, and 
might easily have betrayed me. When I had been sit- 
ting in this valley for about the space of half an hour, 
in the greatest agitation both of body and mind, I at 
once heard several people climbing up the rock, who 
were in search of me, and threatening with much noise 
and vehemence that they would bring me to punish- 
ment. 1 looked around me for a hiding-place, in which 
I might conceal myself ; when 

* * A thick and pathless copse, between two barren hills, 

Where reign’d a silent darkness, beckoned me.” 

‘ Thither I hastened with all speed ; and penetrated 
deeper and deeper into it, between the bushes, until I 
came, at length, to a large hole. Here I remained 
standing for some time to take breath ; for 1 was 
nearly exhausted with running. After a little while I 
resolved on entering this hole, and, therefore, laid me 
down and crept into it on my belly, a good deal in 
imitation of the wriggling of a snake; and, as I found 
that it ran a long way, though not very steep, I made 
up my mind to penetrate to the end of it. But when I 
had proceeded about the distance of a hundred steps, I 
fell suddenly headlong down a perpendicular declivity ; 
and was precipitated, with the velocity of lightning, 
through impenetrable darkness and incessant night, 
until I perceived at last a faint glimmering of light, 

« As when Selene shines with languid smile 
Through passing clouds. a 





‘ As the light gradually increased, the rapidity of 
my course downwards abated ; so that I, without 
diciculty, or inconvenience, and, as it were, borne upon 
the billows of the ocean, was gently conveyed to a place 
amidst a number of barren rocks; which, to my utter 
astonishment, I recognised as the same, whence, some 
years before, I was precipitated into the subterraneous 
regions. Why the velocity of my course gradually 
abated, I, in the beginning, could not conceive: but, 
after some reflection, | was convinced that the change 
was occasioned by my coming in contact with the 
supra-terraneous atmosphere, which is heavier than 
the subterraneous one ; for, if our atmosphere had not 
been much weightier than the other, the same kind of 
thing might have happened to me on my ascension as 
on my descension, in which case I should, perhaps, 
have continued my voyage through the air, until I had 
arrived at the moon. But this hypothesis I leave to the 
closer examination of persons more skilled than myself 
in the science of astronomy. 

‘I lay fora length of time among the rocks in a 
state of insensibility ; for the fall, together with the 





wonderful change, by which I, who was lately founder 
of the fifth monarchy, saw myself, on a sudden, meta. 
morphosed into a poor and hungry baccalaureus, had 
completely turned my brain. And indeed the fall was 
so tremendous, and so poetical, that it was enough to 
have thrown even the strongest head into the uttermost 
confusion. I began to ask myself whether all that 
which I saw were real, or only adream. When this 
painful transport had in some degree abated, and | 
began to recover my reason, the consternation that | 
was in changed quickly to affliction and remorse. 

‘ * Almighty Father !’’ I exclaimed, and raised m 
trembling hands towards heaven, ‘‘ what sin, what 
trensgression against thy will, have I committed, to 
provoke thy anger, that thou now hurlest down upon 
my head the dreadful thunder of thy vengeance ? 
Where am I? Whence do I come? Whither, whither, 
O heaven! shall I fly to hide myself from thy wrath ?” 

* Verily! were one to peruse all the annals of all the 
times, one would not find, either in ancient or modern 
history, an example of so great a fall; if we except 
that of Nebuchadnezzar, who, from the most potent 
monarch on earth, was changed into a brute beast, | 
was forced to experience nearly as hard a fate. In one 
moment were torn from me too large empires, with 
almost twenty kingdoms, and I had nothing now re- 
maining but the empty shadow, and a fast fleeting re- 
collection of them. I had lately been a monarch : now 
I could scarcely hope, in my native country, to holda 
rank so high as that of schoolmaster. I was called the 
Envoy from the Sun: now I greatly ieared that I might 
not obtain a situation above that of waiting-man toa 
dean, or at the highest to a bishop. Hope, honour, 
prosperity, and victory, had hitherto always attended 
me: but I saw nothing before my eyes but sorrow, 
inisery, sickness, tears, and lamentations. I resembled 
much a sun-flower, which comes quickly to its growth, 
and as quickly disappears. In short, grief, pain, com- 
punction, shame, agony, and despair, racked my inward 
soul to that degree, that, like King Saul, I resolved at 
once, 

| upon my sacred word, 

To end my troubles with my naked sword :” 
and was really several times on the point of drawing it 
for that purpose; when it entered my mind that I 
would again precipitate myself headlong down into the 
hole, out of which I had just ascended, in order to try 





whether a second subterraneous voyage might not pro- ° 


duce a more fortunate result. 

* “ Three times my murd’rous blade [ nearly drew, 

And thrice I sheath’d again the polish’d steel ; 

Three times I to the fatal hole then flew, 

And thrice I turn’d again my heel ;—” 
for I recollected that I was a Christian, and therefore 
abandoned my design, as the Christian religion ex- 
pressly forbids every one from putting a period to his 
existence. 

‘I then endeavoured to descend the mountain by a 
difficult and narrow path, which led directly to Sond- 
wig, but I stumbled several times on the way, as my 
mind through troubles and affliction, was entirely ab- 
sent, and my thoughts were completely absorbed in re- 
flecting on the fifth monarchy.—These unsubstantial, 
though still new, images hovered around, and floated 
in such rapid succession before my imagination, that I 
was nearly deprived of my senses. I had also really 
suffered so great a loss, that I conceived nothing in my 
own country could ever compensate it. What equiva- 
lent or compensation, thought I to myself, would it 
be, were I appointed to the high-bailiwick of Bergen? 
or even, what is still more, to the Lord-lieutenancy of 
all Norway? What consolation could all this be of 
to him who was so lately absolute sovereign of so 
many empires and kingdoms, which he himself had 
founded? I resolved, however, within myself, that if 
any Lord-lieutenancy in my father-land were offered 
to me, I would not altogether refuse it. 

* When I had got about half way down the moun- 
tain, I perceived a number of boys. I beckoned them 
to come to my assistance, and said, ‘ Jeru pikal salim:’ 
which words, in the Quamitish language, signify, 
‘show me the way.’ They were so alarmed at the sight 
of a man in a strange dress, with a hat upon his head 
ornamented with golden glittering sunbeams, that they 
all set up a most hideous shriek, and fled at once in 
such haste down the mountain, that they arrived at 
Sandwig a full hour earlier than I, who was obliged to 
proceed at a slow pace, in consequence of my feet being 
blistered and very sore with walking over the sharp 
pieces of broken rock. They caused the whole town 
to be overwhelmed with fright and consternation ; for 
they swore solemnly, that they had seen the ‘ Shoe- 
maker of Jerusalem,’ or, ‘The Wandering Jew,’ 
rambling about among the rocks: that his head was 
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encircled with sunbeams, and that he was in perpetual 
potion, and sighing incessantly, which was a sure sign 
ofthe old and deep-rooted anguish that still rent his 
tortured bosom. When the people asked them how 
they knew it was ‘ The Shoemaker of Jerusalem,’ they 
answered, that I had told them, with my own lips, both 
the name of myself and that of my country. I con- 
duded afterwards, that this mistake arose entirely 
from my words ‘ Jeru pikal salim ; which they had not 

rstood. The whole town was in commotion, and 
no one doubted the truth of the account; especially as 
the story of ‘The Wandering Shoemaker’ had lately 
been revived, which went so far as to say, that he had 
been in Hamburgh only a short time before. 

‘On my arrival at Sandwig, which was in the after-~ 
noon, I peceived that all the inhabitants were as- 
sembled in large crowds; for the same innate and 
eager curiosity, which is peculiar to all mortals, to 
hear and see anything that is novel, had attracted them 
from all parts of the adjacent country. They had long 
been standing at the foot of the mountain, on the tip- 
toe of expectation, to receive their new guest ; but as 
soon they heard me speak, they were all filled with 
alarm and hastily fled, with the exception of one old 
man, who seemed more courgeous than the rest. To 
him I addressed myself, and begged of him to afford 
shelter in his house to a poor wretched and deluded 
man. He asked me, saying— 

*« Where wast thou born? where is thy home, friend ? 

From what part of the world dost come, friend ?” 
J answered, 
+“ With fault’ring voice and sighs both loud and deep :— 

The hist’ry of my troubles secret I will keep 

Until another time and place ; but ere I sleep 

Atale 1 will unfold, at which the stones will weep.” — 

Now conduct me hence, and when in your house, I 
shall there relate to you adventures that will appear 
wholly incredible, and which, in any history, are with- 
out parallel. The old man’s curiosity was excited ; he 
took me by the hand and led me to his home, quite 
angry at his countrymen, who, he said, were always so 
unseasonably filled with alarm, and fled at the sight of 
every strange face, as though they had really seen 
something dreadful. As soon as I entered his house, 
| requested some drink, to quench my excessive thirst. 
He handed me himself a glass of beer, for neither his 
wife nor his daughter dared venture to approach me. 
When I had drunk it, I commenced my story with the 
following words : ‘ You behold now before you a man 
who has long been a feather before the boisterous and 
changeable winds of fortune, and who has been perse- 
cuted by fate more than any other mortal. We are 
well aware that things of the greatest moment may be 
changed in an instant ; but that which has befallen me 
exceeds by far all human expectations : 

‘“ What I’ve experienced is unheard of, without equal, 

In our time, or days of yore; but hear the sequel—” 

‘My host here interrupted me, observing, ‘‘ This is a 
fate to which all wanderers are exposed ; for,’’ said he, 
“how many events and changes may not occur on a 
journey which endures for upwards of sixteen hundred 
years ?”’ Iwas completely at a loss to comprehend his 
meaning, and therefore begged of him to explain what 
he understood by these sixteen hundred years. ‘“‘ If 
we may believe history,” answered he, “it is now 
exactly sixteen hundred years since Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed ; and I doubt not, venerable sir, of your having 
been, at the time the destruction took place, already 
vell stricken in years ; for if that which is related of 
you be true, then you must have been born in the 
reign of the Emperor 7iberius.”” ‘To this I could make 
no reply ; for I actually thought his intellects were de- 
nnged, and told him, that his words were completely 
tuigmatical to me. But he weut immediately and 
brought a copper-plate print of the temple of Jerusa- 
lem, and asked me whether it had really any likeness 
ofthe original. In the midst of my sorrow and affiic - 
tion | was not able to refrain from smiling, and asked 
him, the reason of all this confused and unintelligible 
language. ‘* I know not,” answered he, ‘* whether I 
in error or not. The inhabitants of this place aver 
tha you are the Shoemaker of Jerusalem, so famed in 
history, who, since the time of Christ, has been wan- 
dering about the whole world. But the more I look at 
you, the more your face brings to my recollection the 
features of an old friend, who, about twelve years ago, 
lst his life on the top of this mountain.” On hearing 
these words, the mist vanished from my eyes, and [ 
Teognised my old friend Abelin, at whose house 
i Bergen I had so frequently visited. I ran into his 
brace with outstretched arms, exclaiming, “ Is it 
you, then, my dear 4belin ? I can scarcely believe my 
own eyes. Here you behold again your friend Alim, 





vho is returned from the subterraneous world. I am 


the same who twelve years ago was precipitated down 
into the dark abyss.” At this phenomenon he seemed 
* “ Like one struck by the fatal bolt, 

Standing in lifeless ecstacy, and staring without sight.”— 

* “T behold my dear A/im's face again!’ exclaimed 
he, “ I hear his well-known voice ! ” 

“** So stretched he forth his hand, such was his noble air !”— 
** But a'though I have never seen any one in my life 
who had a stronger likeness of my friend A7Zim, yet I 
neither can nor ought to believe my own senses ; for 
now-a-days the dead are not in the habit of rising 
again: | must have more corroborative proof, before 
I shall give credit to your words.” 

‘ In order to remove every doubt from his mind, I 
recounted to him exactly, and particularised every 
thing that had formerly taken place between us. 
When he heard this, his eyes became, as it were, 
opened, he fell upon my neck, and shedding a torrent 
of tears, said, ‘* Now I perceive that it is Avim himself, 
and not his ghost ; but tell me where you have lain so 
long concealed, and whence you have brought that very 
strange, nay wonderful, dress.” I began then to re- 
late every thing circumstantially that had come to pass 
after my descent into the hole. He listened attentively 
to all that I recounted, until I came to speak about the 
planet Nazar, and the rational talking trees; when he 
lost all patience, and said, ‘‘ No dream can be more 
absurd and preposterous,—no mad or drunken man’s 
nonsense can be more confused and extravagant, than 
what you have just related. I would sooner believe, 
with our simple peasants, that you had fallen among 
subterraneous elves ; for every thing which is told con- 
cerning them, seems to be much more probable than 
your subterraneous trayels.’’ I eatreated him to have 
patience only for a little while, until I had brought my 
story to a conclusion. At length he was silent, and I 
continued to relate what further had befallen me 
among the subterranean inhabitants, and how I had 
founded the greatest monarchy that had ever existed in 
the world. All this only tended to increase and con- 
firm his suspicion, that | had been among sylphs, who 
had so fascinated me with their powerful incantations, 
that I had caught the shadow for the body ; and, in 
order to ascertain the extent of my delirium, he began 
to question me about the state of the blessed and the 
damned, the Elysian fields, and such like. As I per- 
ceived clearly what he aimed at, I answered, “‘ Your 
incredulity is very pardonable ; for my recital of past 
transactions and events must appear to every one as 
fabulous and invented. That which I have had to en- 
counter is so extraordinary, that it surpasses all human 
credibility. I swear, however, by all that is holy, that 
I have not invented or added one syllable; but have 
related everything candidly and straight forward, just 
as it came to pass.”” But his obstinate incredulity re- 
mained unshaken ; and he requested that I would rest 
myself for a few days, as he hoped that, through re- 
pose, my disordered mind would, in that time, recover 
its interrupted faculty of ratiocination.’ 





POEMS ON ITALY. 


Italy, a Poem, by Samuel Rogers. Second Part. 7s. 6d. 

John Murray. London, 1828. 

Italy and other Poems, by William Sotheby. 

7s. 6d. J.Murray. London, 1828. 

Tue calm and subdued spirit of Mr. Rogers’s 
‘Pleasures of Memory,’ has rendered it one of 
the most favourite poems in the English language. 
It is, neither in strength, brilliancy, nor even in 
music of versification, equal to many others of 
the same class; but it has that true sweetness and 
appealing tenderness, which at once insures ad- 
mirers. The imagination of Mr. Rogers has very 
little vigour, and the images which he has gene- 
rally employed are drawn from the most obvious 
sources ; but he puts them together with the most 
exquisite delicacy, and the scenes he has painted 
are beautifully distinct and perfect. The subject 
of his first poem was a fortunate one; but an un- 
due weight has.sometimes been placed on this cir- 
cumstance, when estimating the abilities of the 
author. Poems, long and short, without num- 
ber, have been written on memory, in all her dif- 
ferent attributes and moods ; but there are very 
few which leave any impression upon the mind of 
the reader, similar to that made by Mr. Rogers. 
Without labour, or any affectation of sentiment- 
alism, he has moved the strongest feelings of 
human nature; and his poem, which is a true 


1 yol. 





proof of its excellency, may be read with delight, 
while our feelings are employed on the same real 
objects which it presents to the imagination. In 
Mr. Rogers’s later productions, there is the same 
spirit of thoughtful tenderness, but not an equal 
particularity and distinctness of sentiment; they 
fail, in a good measure, of that strong appeal to 
our affections, contained in the first, and which 
it makes, by presenting us continually with the 
most interesting objects which can be employed 
to produce quiet, home emotions. 

Mr. Sotheby’s genius is of an entirely different 
character. It is higher, more imaginative, and 
better adapted to wander in the wide fields of 
fancy, than wake fhe feelings by appealing to 
them in household words, and with familiar 
images. 

The publications which we have now before us, 
are strongly marked by this difference of charac- 
ter in the poets’ genius. As a wanderer, in Italy, 
however, Mr. Sotheby had greatly the advantage. 
His mind was much the better fitted to the con- 
templation of the grand, or the brilliantly beauti- 
ful objects his journey presented. He has, ac- 
cordingly, far surpassed Mr. Rogers in his 
different poems, whenever strength of thought or 
imagination were the chief requisites. The fol- 
lowing extract from ‘ Rome’ will show the cha- 
racter of Mr. Sotheby’s production : 

‘ Th’ enormous Coliseum’s bulk behold :— 

Like some lone promontory’s storm-rent brow, 

That spreads its shadows o’er the deep below, 

And back repels the waves in tempests roll’d : 

A lonely island in the sea of time ; 

On whose deep-rooted base 

Ages on ages in their ceaseless race 

Strike, and break off, and pass in idle foam, 

Forgotten : thus, amid the wrecks of Rome, 

The Coliseum lifts its brow sublime : 

And, looking down on all that moves below, 

O’er all the restless range, 

Where war and violence have work’d their change, 

Tow’rs motionless, and wide around it throws 

The shadow of its strength,—it own sublime repose. 


* Amid the deep arcades, and winding cells, 
Eternal silence dwells : 
Save when tempestuous whirlwinds, as they sweep 
Thro’ chasms yawning wide, huge fragments throw 
From the rock’s crest, as from a mountain brow : 
Or, mingling with the murmur of the air, 
O’er altars, where of yore a shaft of fire 
Rose from the martyr’s pyre, 
The solitary pilgrim breathes a pray’r ; 
Or grey stol’d brethren, at the stated time, 
In slow procession float, and chant the deep-ton’d 

rhyme. 


* Not deeper felt that silence, that suspense 
Of being, that here lay on all around, 
When agony of pleasure chain’d each sense, 
In willing horror bound ; 
While swarm o’er swarm the gather’d nation hung : 
And where round circles widening circles spread, 
And arch out-soaring arch 
Bath’d in the sun-beams its ambitious head, 
Watch’d, as the dying gladiator leant 
On his sustaining arin, and o’er the wound, 
Whence the large life-drops struggled, lowly bent, 
And calmly look’d on earth, 
As one who gradual sinks in still repose, 
His eye in death to close 
On the familiar spot that view’d his blissful birth. 


* Unlike the actor on a theatre, 
Who feigns the wound unfelt, that Roman dy'd : 
He too an actor: and when death drew nigh, 
By Rome’s tremendous silence glorify’d, 
Firmly sustain’d his part. 
No sound, no gesture, e’er to ear or eye 
Betray’d the sufferance of the pang severe, 
The hand t' at grasp’d bis heart, 
Save the low pant that mark’d his lessening breath, 
And one last deep-drawn groan—the agony of death. 
Shout then, and bursting rapture, and the roar 
Of myriads—then commingling life-streams ran, 
And Rome inebriate drank the blood of man, 
And swell’d the human hecatomb with gore 
Of birds, and beasts, and monsters of the main ; 
While death pil’d up the pyre—the slayers on the 
slain. 
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* All, all are swept away, *Twas the sweet season, ‘twas the birth of May, A cloudy region, black and desolate, = 
Who made the world a gazing theatre, When gladness swells the universal voice, Where once a slave withstood a world in arms, to It 
Th’ arena, thundering to their war career. And all that live in very life rejoice. © Wie alt ts wedk Cath vite r a hit 
But thou, enduring monument ! Ooward I went rejoicing. But when lay Mid bre Awe et wit : flee ets, running wild ward 
Tho’ thy Cyclopean stones in Rome’s dark hour Before me Pestum’s desolated ground, s ihe 0 wrt oe gg fallen capitals ; ourse 
Built up her fort and tow’r ; The sun in noontide blaze refus’d its light ; whos th ys red my? + amas. down his thoughts, thert 
And palaces, whose gloomy grandeur vast, And suddenly on wings of violent sound Turns t es “oe "7 vine Pk and so lately lost, infor 
Oe’r her proud temples darkness cast : A storm-cloud, dark as night, { tage 0 My nl iv ro uilosophy, Colu: 
Tho’ all-destructive Time Rush’d from th’ o’ershadow’d mountains, and amain Saile pt acer age # th troubled soul,) Th 
Has bow’d thy crest sublime, *Mid gusts of hail-stones burst th’ o’erwhelming rain, For - cau y a pa iousand years ago, ; maha 
And storms, that crush’d the rocks, thy glory rent : And thunders peal’d, and, preluding their roar, Ble : t sg "Pa ei : . aN - north-east winds _ | 
Tho’ the unsparing earthquake, in its ire Wing’d flames that rent the clouds travers’d the ew from the Pestan gardens, slacked her course, Vene 
That shook the pillars of the globe below, welkin o’er. ‘ On as he moved along the level shore, confe 
Has rock’d thee to and fro, : Yet—the dread thunder-peal, the lightning fire These temples, in their splendour eminent Dece 
Shattering thy mountain base : That rent the clouds, and fitful flash’d between, Mid arcs and obelisks, and domes and towers Genel 
Yet, thou, amid the wrecks of human pride, Seem’d as accordant with the gloomy scene, Reflecting back the radiance of the west, ; in the 
Hast heav’n and earth defy’d— Deep awe, and solemn feelings to inspire. Well might he dream of Glory !—Now, coiled y dame 
The flame-wing’d bolt, and war’s insatiate sword : But when the sun at transient interval The serpent sleeps withit. .hem ; the she-wolf b of ge 
And view’d around, thee perish, race on race, Burst thro’ the veil, and on the desert laid Suckles her young : and, a3 alone I stand sentat 
The Goth, the Hun, the Norman, horde on horde, Its golden light, at once, with all their pomp In this, the nobler pile, tus elements into | 
Vanish without a trace ; Of massive pillars, in their strength array’d, Of earth and air its only floor and covering, Thi 
All, all who envy’d Rome in flame Broader and brighter from surrounding shade, How solemn is the stillness! Nothing stirs + th 
The echo of her name: Range answering range, the giant temples rose Save the shrill-voiced cicala flitting round in the 
While ages, roll’d on ages, circling by, Before me, like a forest avenue On the rough pediment to sit and sing ; the v 
Grav’d on thy forehead, ‘‘ Rome’s eternity.” Of oaks, beneath a thousand winters’ snows Or the green lizard rustling through the grass, and 
* It rests not on thy brow. Grown gray. And still, where’er I turn’d my view And up the fluted shaft with short quick motion, States 
Tho’ glorying in thy strength, at sight of thee, On the colossal fanes, incumbent Time To vanish in the chinks that Time has made. after | 
Rome, widow of the monarch-people, raise Deepen’d the character that Greece = yom, ‘ In such an hour as this, the sun’s broad disk had b 
The shadowy sceptre of her sov’reignty ; Bad Genius, and her high-soul’d sons adore, Seen at his setting, and a flood of light now ¢ 
And of the wreck of wrecks regardless, gaze a ane genes of her Doric prime, Filling the Seats at iia old sanctuaries, same 
Once more exultant on her sev’n-hill’d throne : Simple—severe—sublime. (Gigantic shadows, broken and confused, formir 
Yet thou, forgetful of thy palmy birth, : * Sole monuments of nations long unknown ! Across the innamersble columns flung,) pacted 
Thou, proudest trophy of triumphant war, Ye, in your strength alone, In such an hour he came, who saw and told, The 
Shalt lie a wreck on earth; Stand ’mid the desolate region, where of old Led by the mighty Genius of the Place. ‘ato t 
Stone after stone, the mountain shall descend ; Dense population swarm’d.—How drear the shore, oa See ae in! 
And a vile weed, in dust and darkness sown, O’er vacant billows vacant billows roll'd, W alls of some capital city first appeared, marca, 
A weed beneath thy base the structure rend, Where the sail ceas’d not gleaming, nor the oar Half razed, half sunk, or scattered as in scorn ; the au 
And reckless of a Coliseum’s fall, Its restless labour.—Void the courts that view’d me And what witlin them ? what but in the midst dents. 
O’er the recumbent rock spread its sepulchral pall. O’er hecatombs, the incense columns rise, These Three in more than their original grandeur, wuch | 
‘ There, in the after time, Dark’ning the sun-pay’d skies. And, round about, no stone upon another ? ments, 
When Nature o’er the mouldering wrecks beneath, Where now the images, the molten gods, As if the spoiler had fallen back in fear, whole 
Spreads the wild wood, and hangs her fragrant The trident-bearer, and the brow of Jove, And, turning, left them to the elements. into tv 
wreath 7 Whose grandeur glorified your proud abodes ? ‘ *Tis said a stranger in the days of old names 
On bush and bow’r, the mountain pine sublime Where fouler forms hid in the neighb’ring grove ? (Some say a Dorian, some a Sybarite— wea, Cu 
The fury of the tempest shall withstand, The singers, where ? and the gay choir that tim’d But distant things are ever lost in clouds) — Eenadc 
Th’ umbrageous chestnut her bright pomp expand, The timbers on their breast ? "Tis said a stranger came, and, with his plough, thirty-s 
And when the forest mourns its glory gone, And they, whose loose hair, widely streaming, Traced out the site ; and Posidonia rose, Hots 
Th’ undying oak’s dark leaf wave in the wind alone; breath’d Severely great, Neptune the tutelar God ; , rib 
And haply on that grave, where Death of yore Fresh fragrance, as the floatings of their vest A. Homer's language murmuring in her streets, ng ort 
In unveil’d horror stood, In dance at solemn feast, like shadows, wreath’d And in her haven many a mast from Tyre, Colu 
And Rome re-echo’d the infuriate roar The giant columns? Where the hallow’d pomp Then came another, an unbidden guest. of the 
Of myriads, as her nation, drunk with blood, Of sacrifice, the victim, and the priest, He knocked and entered with a train in arms ; tends, | 
‘To the stern Furies their libation made, ; Who, when the offerings on the altar blaz’d, And all was changed, her very name and language! from 
Far other shout shall ring from Pleasure’s festive Look’d down with Fate’s stern eye, and inly gaz'd The Tyrian merchant, shipping at his door Hondur 
Oe ; 4 On doom’d futurity, while yet the beast, Ivory and gold, and silk, and frankincense, extrem’ 
Chere in the jocund season’s reeling hour, Reek’d in warm blood, and palpitating life Sailed as before, but, sailing, cried ‘‘ For Pestum!” § the riy 
When the vines lend to earth a purple shade, Throbb’d underneath the knife ? 24 And now a Virgil, now an Ovid sung Dutch | 
Gleam o'er the Appian Way, and bloom Gone are they—and ye too, proud fanes! who view’d Pestum’s twice-blowing roses ; while, within, ie 
On Scipio’s violated tomb. Throughout their wide vicissitude Parents and children mourned—and, every year, ( “" 
The hamlets round, exultant at the call, The birth-day, and the death of ages past, ("Twas on the day of some old festival, ) ape 
The nectar of their feasts shall bear away, While suns and mutable moons their courses roll’d, Met to give way to tears, and once again, boundat 
Making th’ autumnal moon perpetual holiday. Till the gray world wax’d old: Talk in the ancient tongue of things gone by, dered b 
‘ Hark! hear you not the festive shout ? Ye, who, regardless of the thunder’s blast, At length an Arab climbed the battlements, river WV 
Shouts as of conquerors gathering up the spoil Unto the whirlwind say, and gathering storm, Slaying the sleepers in the dead of night : bamba ; 
Bring in the gladsome toil. That your colossal form , And from all eyes the glorious vision fled ! which it 
I see the ivy-wreath’d, the revel rout : Shall o’er times yet unborn its shadow cast : Leaving a place lonely and dangerous, touth, a 
Earth widely reels around, Oh ! that ye too had fall’n, and found your grave Where whom the robber spare, a deadlier foe Paracel 
Rent heaven yields back the sound : In th’ earthquake’s fathomless cave, Strikes at unseen—and at a time when joy nib 
The roar that swells the choral song, recalls Ere thai, un’wares some hapless traveller, Opens the heart, when summer-skies are blue, I ™ 
The orgies of the god—Evoe’s festivals. By science led, and love of antique lore, And the clear air is soft and delicate ; rca c 
* Such was the shout that rous’d the Menades : Your relies to explore ; : For then the demon works—then with that air waren t 
So from their brow was seen to fall Who, awe-struck, half a worshipper, had bent, The thoughtless wretch drinks in a subtle poison 33,700 
Flow’rs that wreath’d their coronal. O’er each religious monument; — P Lulling to sleep ; and, when he sleeps, he dies. The un 
Thus the profusion of their streaming hair And nat hed gather’d, os from Nature’s tomb, ¢ at wihek one these all deine in Ge cle 2,900, 06 
fancled its glossy darkness on the breeze : One last memorial of his toil, , og 8 Rod fiendndis thes tieadianatedl 
So flash’d their timbrels trembling on the air, A Pestan rose, twice crown’d with yearly bloom, The earth has roc ae Sanrems) Se Cae oar 
While. with swoln clusters crown’d To grace his native soil, Passed thro’ and thro’, and left its traces there ; 
aoe ; ‘ srish’d by the dark assassin’s he Yet still they stand as by some unknown charter! 
They wav'd the thyrsus round : Had perish’d by the dark assassin’s hand m y 3 rh thy peter gemce: 2 
And one, far lovelier than the rest, Beneath the temple’s gloom. Oh, og d pgs ares we ot M a a “a Whites 
The dappled fawn-skin floating round her breast, So, so to leave, far from his father-land, ag ine Gass por one on - aa ce. Indian: 
Tim’d to the cymbals’ clash her step and song, His bones unblest on your abandon’d shore, sas, ant oak ritten hag wt 3 . cde as Mulatt 
And led the panther car To whiten in the sun that bleach your strand, : For ever speaking to the heart of man Slaves 
That bore in youth’s bright bloom the God of Joy Long as yourtemple lasts—till time shall be no more. 
along.’ We now turn to Mr. Rogers. The following THE SPANISH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. a 
We take the following extracts, as showing the | contains some good lines, but they want the power : ere $ ; 400.0 
different manner in which the two authors have | of those quoted from the other author : 7 Se of pening roy itru gle 
surveyed the same scene ; the former is from Mr. ‘ From my youth upward have I longed to tread page Ag oon aad of the Republic. 10 val battles 0 
Sothebys work the latter from that of Mr. Rogers : This classic ground—And am | here at last ? 12mo., with an Atlas of 13 Maps. Paris, 1827. fold; in 
* On Pestum. Wandering at will through the long porticoes, (Concluded from No. 3., page 38, Jan. 16, 1828.) hospital: 
‘ Nor yet the morn-star had his light withdrawn, And catching, as through some majestic grove, <r : ‘ ie 1 thee In th 
J is’n: whi ic J : te Alle Ee have, on a former occasion, drawn 
Nor yet the sun had ris’n: while thick the dews Now the blue ocean, and now, chaos-like, E 2 alias Sent Restrepo’ Whole o 
Hung on the branch, impatient of the dawn, Mountains and mountain-gulfs, and, half-way up, attention of our readers to _Senhor “i ? A of the 
To Pestum’s solitude I sped my way. Towns like the living rock from which they grew? | work; but, in the article w hich we then devo 
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we had considered the performance only in 
q historical light. We now intend to bring for- 
ward a few statistical documents, which, we flatter 
ourselves, will prove the more interesting, as hi- 
therto we have been favoured with rather scanty 
information on the statistics of the Republic of 
Columbia. 

The Republic of Columbia, the work of the 
;mmortal Bolivar, was created by the congress of 
Venezuela, assembled at St. Thomas of Angostura, 
conformably to the fundamental law of the 17th 
December, 1819; and it was confirmed by the 
General Constitutional Congress which assembled 
in the town of Cucuta, according to another fun- 
damental law of the 12th July, 1821. The system 
of government established, is a popular repre- 
sentative Government ; the powers being divided 
into legislative, executive, and judicial. 

This Republic was formed of the territory which, 
in the time of the Spanish Government, comprised 
the vice-royalty of New Grenada, of Santa Fé, 
and the captaincy-general of Venezuela. These 
States, which, under the old order of things, and 
after their separation from the mother country, 
had been absolutely independent of each other, 
now constitute an entire nation, governed by the 
same laws, united by sentiment and opinion, and 
forming altogether a homogeneous and well-com- 
pacted body. 

The Republic of Columbia was first divided 
into three great apartments, Quito, Cundina- 
marca, and Venezuela; which were placed under 
the authority of chiefs, denominated vice-presi- 
dents. But, to avoid the danger of giving too 
much power to the political chiefs of the depart- 
ments, subsequent divisions took place ; and the 
whole territory of the Republic is now divided 
into twelve departments, under the following 
names: Orinoco, Venezuela, Apure, Zulia, Boy- 
aca, Cundinamarea, Magdalena, del Istmo, Cauca, 
Ecuador, Guayaquil, and Asuay; constituting 
thirty-seven provinces, and two hundred and 
twenty-eight cantons, or small districts, and send- 
ing forty-eight members to the Senate. 

Columbia is bounded, on the north, by the Sea 
of the Antilles, and the Atlantic Ocean, and ex- 
tends, by a continuation of coasts and islands, 
from Cape Gracias-a-dios, in the province of 
Honduras, and which is situated at the eastern 
extremity of the Caribbee Sea, to the mouth of 
the river Essequibo, the ancient boundary of 
Dutch Guyana, and which falls into the Atlantic 
Ocean; on the east, by the Pacific Ocean, from 
Cape Dulce to the river Trumbez, the northern 
boundary of Peru. On the south-east, it is bor- 
dered by Peru, from which it is separated by the 
river Renta and the Cordillere of Guancu- 
bamba; and, on the south-west, by Brazil, from 
which it is divided by the river Amazon, on the 
south, and by the river Cacaburis, and the Tierra 
Paracaina, on the west; and finally, by the Esse- 
quibo. The space comprised between these 
limits contains 92,000 square leagues, 58,300 of 
which belong to the former New Grenada, and 
33,700 to the captaincy-general of Venezuela. 
The united population of Columbia is about 
2,900,000 souls, which may be distributed thus : 


























: z |President- 
Venezuela ot. ship of Total. 
Quito. 
Whites | 200,000 | 877,000 | 157,000 | 1,234,000 
Indians 207,000 | 313,000 | 393,000 | 913,000 
Mulattoes | 433,000} 140,000| 42,000| 619,000 
Slaves 60,000| 70,000; 8,000! 138,000 
900,000 |1,400,000| 600,000 | 2,900,000 





400,000 persons have perished in the sanguinary 
Naugsle for tatepentente, either on the field of 
battle, or by the Spanish dagger, or on the scaf- 
fold; in the woods, by emigration, in military 
hospitals, or by the earthquake of 1812. 

In the middle of Columbia, and through the 
Whole of South America, the; majestic summits 
of the Cordilleras des Andes raise themselves, 





and extend their ramifications in following the 
direction of the meridian along the shores of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The most elevated 
points of these mountains are Chimborago, Cay- 
ambur, Capac-Urea, and Potopaei. Towards the 
n. deg. 15/ of north latitude, the Andes divide 
themselves into an immense number of smaller 
ramifications, that afterwards slope and diminish 
towards Panama, Guatemala, aa Mexico, form- 
ing a mountainous tract that bears the name of 
Pasto, and which, being composed of deep gorges, 
narrow defiles, and inaccessible rocks, would en- 
able a handful of resolute men to bid defiance to 
all the efforts of a numerous army. Amidst the 
multitude of valleys that cross the soil of 
Columbia, that of Psopayan is distinguished 
above the rest. The grand and extensive 
Plateaux of Bogota, Ubate, Sinijoca, Chiquin- 
quira, and Samogoso, rise in all the luxury of 
equinoctial vegetation, above the beautiful and 
fertile valleys that surround them. Lakes of 
great extent and picturesque beauty, such as the 
vast Maracaibo; and mighty rivers, such as the 
Yuracuy and Tuy, the Unare and Guarapiche, 
which flow into the Atlantic Ocean; the Javarre 
and Zulia, which discharge their waters into the 
lake of Maracaibo; the Furata and the Canave- 
rales, which afterwards unite with the river Mag- 
dalena, irrigate the fertile plains that border on 
the coasts, or the desert savannahs of the inte- 
rior ; the Yavisa waters, the Darien of the south ; 
the Sanjuan, the Patia, and the river of Eme- 
ralds, which, after meandering in the valleys of 
the east, carry the tribute of their streams to the 
great Pacific Ocean. To the east of the grand 
Cordilleras, is to be seen the majestic river Ca- 
queta, beyond which lies the immense forest of 
the same name; the Guaviari, which receives the 
Apure, the Meta, and a considerable number of 
secondary rivers, that serve as great roads of 
communication with the prosperous provinces 
which they intersect, and refresh the vast and 
elevated plains of Boyaca, of Apure, of Carac- 
cas, and afterwards intermingle with the majes- 
tic waves of the Oronoko, one of the largest 
rivers that discharge their waters into the Atlan- 
tie. The Rio Nigro, which, in its rapid course, 
follows in a parallel direction with the ine, com- 
municates with the Oronoko by the river Casi- 
guiari, and serves the other streams which re- 
fresh the eastern provinces of Columbia by their 
junction with the river Amazon, the noblest of 
all rivers, to establish easy communications with 
the Columbian provinces that are washed by the 
Pacific Ocean, and the heart of the Empire of 
Brazil, over a space of more than forty geogra- 
phical degrees. : 
The vast and elevated plains of which we have 
made mention, are situate to the east of Columbia, 
and are elevated above the level of the sea, at 
about from forty. to fifty toises. These plains, 
being under the influence of a burning climate, 
display all the productions of the equinoctial zone. 
In the plains, likewise, which laaler on the Pa- 
cific and Atlantic Oceans, the heat is intense ; 
andthe greater or less degree of perpendicular 
elevation of the mountains above the level of the 
sea, determines the difference of heat and cold. 
In some quarters the temperature varies, accord- 
ing to the less or greater quantity of rain that falls. 
In the regions of the Cordilleras, the rainy season 
commenees in March, and terminates in June; 
it returns afresh in September, and continues till 
the November following ; but, in the plains, it will 
keep up almost without interruption from the 
15th of March till about the end of September. 
The vegetable productions of New Grenada, 
one of the ancient provinces of Columbia, are as 
various as the local temperatures of the country. 
In the plains which border on both the seas, to- 
bacco is cultivated, as is likewise cotton, sugar, 
Indian corn, cocoa, coffee, indigo. Palm-tree 
crops may be obtained at an elevation of 900 
toises above the level of the sea ; but at that point 
the cold regions begin, which produce only wheat, 





barley, Indian corn, potatoes, apples, peaches, 
strawberries, &c., and these are bounded by the 
regions of eternal snow at an elevation of 24,600 
toises above the level of the sea. 

The spontaneous vegetable productions of the 
soil of New Grenada and Venezuela, are sarsapa- 
rilla, ipecacuanha, and Jesuit’s bark, the best of 
which comes from the province of Loja, and an 
infinite number of medicinal and balsamic plants, 
which, sooner or later, like the former productions, 
will find their value in Europe, and afford ample 
harvests to the naturalists of future times. 

The provinces of New Grenada and Venezuela 
abound in flocks of every description, the prin- 
cipal race of which is derived from the Merinos of 
Old Spain. In the plains that are watered by the 
Meta and the Oronoko, excellent horses, and 
very good mules, are to be found. The burning 
valleys in the vicinity of Quito feed immense flocks 
of goats ; and the exportation of all these cattle is 
a great source of wealth to the provinces of Vene- 
zuela; which, with the exception of the copper- 
mines of Porto Cabello, possess no mineral stores. 

But mines, on the contrary, constitute the 
principal riches of the province of New Gre- 
nada, the most important of which are those 
of Zarama, in the province of Loja, which 
yroduce both silver and gold. In the ancient 
Radlene of Quito, gold mines are said to 
exist; but they have not as yet been wrought, 
and those that are undertaken at present, begin 
towards the mouth of the river Mira, towards the 
Pacific, and extend along the coast of Choco, 
towards Panama, as far as the confines of Vera- 
gua, in the Gulf of Dulce. The auriferous terri- 
tory of New Grenada extends from the shores of 
the Pacific Ocean to the river Magdaiena. The 
eastern quarter, with few exceptions, is full of mines 
of gold, some of which are situated in the burning 
valleys, and others on the elevated summits of the 
Cordilleras, as that of Santa-rosa-de-Osos, in the 
province of Antioquia. But the principal mine- 
ral wealth of New Grenada consists in the lava- 
deros, where the gold dust is washed out: the 
most remarkable are those of Mavinato, in la 
Veja-de-Jupia; those of Barritica, Quinna, Mor- 
ragacho, &c., as well as others situated in the pro- 
vinces of Antioquia and Pamplona. New Grenada 
also possesses mines of silver, but they are never 
wrought. Platina is to be found only in the can- 
ton of Novita, a province of Choco. There is an 
emerald mine at Muso, and extensive mines of 
mineral salt at Cepaquira, Nemocon, Taura, 
Chita, &e., in the province of Antioquia, which 
furnish the departments of the interior with the 
salt necessary for their consumption. If all the 
mines of New Grenada were wrought, their pro- 
ducts would rival those of Peru. 

The commerce of Columbia consists in impor: 
tations and exportations, the former of which are 
principally composed of English manufactures of 
wool and cotton, wines, brandy, drapery, and the 
silks of France ; stecl, paper, and other articles of 
various countries. The exportations are made up 
of cocoa, coffee, indigo, hides, mules, horses, 
cattle, logwood, and particularly the produce of 
the mines and lavaderos. 

The inhabitants of the coast, in the province of 
Venezuela, have made considerable progress in 
agriculture, particularly in the cultivation of 
cocoa, coffee, and indigo, which constitute the 
chief sources of wealth in that province. But the 
inhabitants of the internal parts of Venezuela, 
and those of New Grenada, are very ignorant and 
backward in that branch of industry. The prin- 
cipal cause of this inferiority must be traced to 
the fertility of the soil, which, without cultiva- 
tion, produces abundant crops, and, perhaps, to 
the absence of easy communication with the dif- 
ferent parts of the republic, which renders it 
nearly impossible to dispose of the surplus of their 
vegetable productions. It must, therefore, be 
naturally expected that agriculture must be ne« 
glected, when the want of roads and canals pre- 
vents the agriculturists of these provinces from 
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sending to any considerable distance the fruits of 
their labour and industry. 

The revenues of the Republic consist chiefly of 
the duties on tobacco, which the Government 
monopolises, on rum, sugar, &c. ; and of customs 
levied on imports and exports ; of duties of entry 
on different merchandises, the fifth of the produce 
of mines, house and land taxes, stamps, rents of 
land, tributes of the Indians, sales of offices, &c. 

This revenue, in the year 1824, amounted to 
8,446,333 pesos ; and, when these provinces were 
under the Spanish yoke, the same revenue never 
rose, one year with another, (even at the period 
of the commencement of the revolution,) above 
5,323,088 pesos, and yet the rates of impost have 
rather been diminished than enlarged. This in- 
crease in the produce of the revenue seems, there- 
fore, an incontestable proof of the improvement 
of the condition of the people since the greater 
part of the taxes fell upon articles of consumption. 

\s a proof of this assertion, we can cite this single 
fact, that, in the years 1808, 1809, and 1810, the 
produce of the customs at the port of Guyaquil, 
on the Pacific, only reached 70,000 pesos a-year, 
but in 1822 and 1823, this produce amounted to 
520,000 pesos every year. 

The national debt of Columbia amounts to 
46,505,638 pesos, (12,500,000/. sterling,) and is 
divided into two parts, essentially distinct ; the 
domestic debt, and the foreign debt. Both of 
these owe their existence to the expenses that 
arose out of the war of independence, and to the 
necessary expenditures for the public service, 
such as the support of the army, navy, &c. 

The domestic debt amounts to 16,505,638 
pesos, (about 4,000,000/. sterling,) the foreign to 
30,000,000 pesos, (or about 8,500,000/. sterling, 
and results from two loans made in England in 
1822 and 1824. But with a soil, and internal re- 
sources, like those of Colombia, it will not be a 
difficult matter, (when party fury is extinct, and 
the Government acquires stability,) to clear off 
this debt, which, at the farthest, does not exceed 
the sixth part of the annual revenues of Great 
Britain. 

The military forces of the Republic consist of 
45,000 troops of the line, of all arms and descrip- 
tions. There is also a body of well-disciplined 
militia, amounting to 50,000 men, always ready to 
take the field in the defence of the country. The 
organisation of this army, and the training of the 
militia, which can be brought into action in case 
of foreign aggression and attack, forms one of the 
most remarkable traits of the administration of 
Bolivar, in which he was ably assisted by the Ge- 
nerals under his orders, by Paez, Urdareta, Be- 
rumdez, Sucre, Montilla, and others. The nucleus 
of this respectable military force is to be found 
in the 1209 men with which Bolivar ventured to 
enter the lists at Cayos de San Louis, against an 
army of 20,000 well-disciplined soldiers, com- 
manded by Morillo, and, after having accom- 
plished prodigies of valour in the plains watered 
by the Oronoko and the Apure, marched, (after 
driving the Spanish General from the Province of 
Caraccas, and triumphing at Boyaca,) to crush 
at Pichincha, under the orders of General Sucre, 
the royal army that threatened a total subjugation 
of the country. It is thus that the love of national 
independence enables a handful of men, unpro- 
vided with ammunition, magazines, and artillery, 
and armed, for the most part, with pikes, and 
commanded by inexperienced generals, to repulse 
from the soil of their country the veteran bands 
of Spain, that were led to the field of battle by 
the most skilful generals. P 

The national naval force of Columbia, respect- 
ing which we find but few documents in the pub- 
lication of Restrepo, appears to be composed, 
according to M. Babi, (‘Balance Politique du 
Globe en !828,’) of three frigates, and twelve 
vessels of inferior size. This is but a slender 
force; it does not comprehend, however, the 
Columbian privateers, that have done so much 





injury to the commerce of Spain, which, at best, 
is far from flourishing. 

The administration of justice in Columbia is in 
a very lamentable state. The trial by jury is ap- 
lied only to cases of the abuses of the press, and 
it has been latterly introduced into the commercial 
Courts of the First Instance. This branch, which 
is, perhaps, the most important in the Government, 
will receive no improvement, or rather, effectual 

eform, until the mass of the nation shall have 
become more enlightened, and public education, 
about which, at the present moment, great solici- 
tude and concern are felt, (and attempts are made 
to advance it,) shall have reached a certain degree 
of perfection. It is very natural to expect that 
the subjects of a power that proclaimed, by the 
instrumentality of the Commander-in-Chief, Mo- 
rillo, ‘that there ought not to be any thing in Ame- 
rica but labourers, workmen, and miners ;’ and 
who, in order to accomplish this purpose, deluged 
these unhappy regions with dissolute monks and 
fanatical priests, whose business it was to bruta- 
lise the natives ;—it is very natural, I repeat, that 
every thing, on the score of education, should re- 
main still to be created, and put in force. In the 
year 1821, the Congress established primary 
schools, on the plan of Lancaster, in several 
parishes of the Republic, and appropriated the 
wealth and the buildings of the religious houses, 
in several provinces, to the establishment of col- 
leges and public schools. Accordingly, there are 
now two colleges at Santa Fe, two at Quito, and 
one at Caraceas. A university, likewise, has been 
founded in each of the last two towns. In the 
same way, seminaries have been established at 
Cuenca, Panama, Merida, Carthagena, Santa 
Marta, Popayan, &c. In the majority of the pa- 
rishes, the children learn to read and write, and they 
are taught the principles of morality and religion. 
Insome cities, sar ama chairs have been erected 
for the natural sciences: the study of legislation, 
political economy, and other moral and philoso- 
phical branches, has been also encouraged. The 
literature of Europe has likewise been an object 
of concern with the heads of the Government, as 
well as with the most enlightened and distin- 
guished of the patriots. Every thing, therefore, 
concurs to excite a hope that the rising generation 
of the present day, that are now brought up under 
the tutelary shade of republican liberty, will, by 
their talents, consolidate the magnificent edifice 
erected by the energy and philanthropy of their 
fathers; and that the corrupt manners of the en- 
slaved colonist, and the Spanish adventurer, will 
give way to the civic virtues of the free Colum- 
bians. 

The Catholic religion is acknowledged to be the 
prevalent and domitant system of belief in Colum- 
bia ; but, happily for the future prosperity of this 
rising state, the Inquisition, the odious Inquisition, 
that fatal instrument of priestly rancour, was so- 
lemnly abolished by the Provincial Junta in No- 
vember, 1811. At the present period, neither 
the Constitution nor the laws pronounce any ex- 
clusion against the other modes of faith, and every 
man is at liberty to follow the worship of his fore- 
fathers. However, the public and external exhi- 
bition of religious ceremonies is allowed only to 
the established worship of the state. Before the 
revolution, the fanaticism of those men who live 
on the ignorance of the people, had prevailed to 
cause those to be looked on as heretics who did 
not practise the rites of the Catholic Church ; but, 
since the declaration of independence, these stu- 
pid prejudices have gradually disappeared ; and 
the ie is not far off, when the distinguishing de- 
nominations of Catholics and Protestants will al- 
most totally cease. 

The ecclesiastical organisation of Columbia is 
divided into secular and regular clergy; the 
secular order, is composed of two archbishops, 
that of Bogota, and that of~-Caraccas ; eight 
bishops, namely, those of Guyana, Merida, Santa- 
Marta, Carthagena, Panama, Popayan, Quito, 
and Cuenca. There are supposed to be forty-nine 





chapters, thirty-four canonries, 875 parish. 
priests, and 931 vicars, making a total of ecele. 
siastical functionaries amounting to 1891. 

As for the regular clergy, they reckon jp 
Columbia, for the males, sixteen convents of the 
order of Saint Dominic; twenty of that of Saint 
Francis ; thirteen of Saint Augustine; twelve of 
the order of Mercy ; ten of Hospitallers of Saint 
John; and two of those of the Bethlemites. 
making, altogether, seventy-three convents of 
males, containing 1178 monks. The number of 
female communities amounts to twenty-one, which 
contain 2083 nuns. 

The inhzbitants of New Grenada and Venezuela 
are generally people of regular morals, sober 
orderly, and submissive to the laws, excepting, 
however, the inhabitants of the Llanos, that bor. 
der on the Oronoko, the Apure, and the Meta 
who are frequently addicted to theft and robbery, 

The inhabitants of the coasts, and of the burning 
valleys, are disorderly, and more addicted to liber. 
tinism, than those of the Cordilleras, New Gre. 
nada, and Venezuela. The inhabitants of the cold 
regions are more devoted to industry, and more 
pure in their morals, than their other fellow-citi. 
zens, The extreme heat that prevails in a great 
part of the equatorial provinces, enervates their 
courage, debilitates their physical powers, and 
disposes them to idleness and vices of every kind, 
The natives are a depraved race, and ignorantly 
subservient, to a degree of surprising stupidity, to 
the yoke of their priests and corregidors, who 
fatten on the ignorance, and devour the fruits of 
the labour, of these illitorate tribes. The African 
slave is there, perhaps, happier than in other coun. 
tries; but he has all the vices that are connected 
with servitude. The free Mulatto is spirited, ac. 
tive, and penetrating, and has a strong propensity 
for the arts and sciences. The character of the 
Llaneros, the inhabitants of the plains that lie to- 
wards the east of New Grenada and Venezuela, and 
who are composed of Negroes and Mulattoes, In- 
dians and Whites, presents some very remarkable 
points. Accustomed, from their infancy, to pur- 
sue on horseback, almost naked and unarmed, 
and furnished only with a long lance, the tiger 
and the wild bull; and to try their strength with 
the caiman and the other formidable animals 
that frequent the barren banks of the immense 
rivers that water the fields of Columbia, the 
Llaneros easily become brave and hardy soldiers. 
Accordingly, they were seen, in the war of in- 
dependence, to perform prodigies of valour, to 
support incredible hardships, and to gain, with 
their pikes, the most glorious battles that estab- 
lished the freedom of Columbia. 


It would be highly unjust to pass severe cen- 
sures on a people so long enslaved, by masters 
that took so much pains to debase them, and who 
have recovered their liberty, after nearly four- 
teen years of a war of extermination, in which 
the most brutal passions had full play. What- 
ever may be the ignorance of the mass of the 
Columbian population, and the abject state in 
which some classes of them are still detained, 
we believe that the influence of the political in- 
stitutions under which they now live, will not fail 
to bear good fruit, and that the spirit of order, 
of moral habits, extended knowledge, &c., will 
shortly unite itself to the spirit of independence, 
and the almost enthusiastic love of liberty that 
animates these new republicans. 





DENSITY oF CoppER, &c. 

M. CaGniarD DeLatour has recently reported to 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, observations made 
by him on copper and brass-wire, which he has found, 
after an exposure to the open air for some days, (but 
more particularly in damp weather,) break readily if 
bent at a sharp angle ; so much so, that its state of fra- 
gility prevented him from twisting it round the pins of 
a piano after having made the above experiment. This 
has some analogy to the remarks lately made by M. 
Savart, on the change of density in copper, when that 
metal has undergone the action of ammoniac. 
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MADEMOISELLE MARS. 


THE profession of an actor is, perhaps, one of 
the most difficult in which to acquire a high degree 
of cclebrity. The candidate for excellence in that 
career has first to struggle against prevailing pre- 
indices, the influence of which tends to separate 
the theatrical professor from the rest of the com- 
munity, and when he surmounts the effect of that 

rejudice, he has still more formidable obstacles 
to encounter, arising from the difficulties of the 
art, which are infinite in number, and require a 
combination of endowments to ensure success. 
The successful actor must possess an expressive 
countenance, a dignified deportment, a capacious 
memory, and an elegance of gesture, combined 
with an exquisite sense of feeling. He must 
understand human nature in all its varieties of 
manner and character. In a word, he must be 
gifted with such a galaxy of talents and accom- 
plishments, that we may be justified in asserting, 
that nature requires less efforts to produce a great 
author or poet, than she does to give birth to a 
perfect and consummate tragic or comic per- 
former. 

Since the birth of the theatric art in France, 
not more than a dozen actors of first-rate merit 
have appeared in that country, whose names have 
deserved, according to the expression of the poet, 
de surnager sur Vocean des ages. Baron, who was 
a pupil of Molitre’s, was the first who cleared the 
declamation of the stage from the sixg-song ca- 
dence of the old performers, and who imparted to 
his looks and gestures the natural expression of 
the character that he assumed. Mademoiselle 
Jecouvreur, perhaps superior to Baron himself, 
was endued with a soul of sensibility, combining 
the variegated expressions of all the susceptibilities 
of the heart. Though her voice was not harmo- 
nious, She contrived to make it pathetic ; and her 
figure, which wanted dignity and majesty, was 
rendered interesting by the grace and propriety of 
her demeanour ; her eyes were adorned by her 
tears, and her features assumed a beauty from her 
just expression of sentiment. Lekain, who had 
not the natural talent of Baron, yet has left behind 
him a theatrical renown of durable celebrity, by 
his well-adapted assumption of character, his cor- 
rect and skilful declamation, his self-possession, 
the illusion he created in the audience, and the 
power that he possessed over the public in 
attracting their attention from the beginning to 
theend of the piece—correcting frequently the 
defects, and filling up the vacant passages in the 
tragedies of Voltaire. It is said, while performing 
the part of ‘ Orosmane,’ his countenance assumed 
such an expression of animated beauty from the 
sentiments of love and heroism, that the female 
part of the audience burst into exclamations of 
delight. Mademoiselle Clairon was the model of 
perfection in the art—the ardent and pathetic 
Dumenil was less perfect than Clairon; but her 
occasional bursts of transcendent excellence es- 
caped like flashes of lightning from her soul of 
fre. Larine, to whom nature had granted a fine 
exterior, though she left him destitute of sensibi- 
lity, yet expressed the feelings of pride, disdain, 
irony, anger, and fury, with a degree of truth and 
ergy that enraptured the audience. Saint-Prix 


was like Larive, gifted by nature with superior’ 


personal advantages, though destitute, like him, 
of soul and sensibility ; he appeared to great ad- 
vantage, and reached sublimity in only two trage- 
dies, that is, ‘ Mahomet II.,’ and ‘ Manlius.’ Pre- 
‘ile obtained the palm in comedy by his easy 
saiety, vivacity, and unaffected exhibition of cha- 
acter ; and Dugazon, a pupil of Preville’s, might 
lave rivalled his master, if he had not over-per- 
firmed his parts, and trifled with his art. Molé, 
ud the celebrated Mademoiselle Contat, possessed 
atraordinary talents, but they were unfortunately 
to» frequently devoted to pieces not written in the 
bet taste, in which the manners of the upper 
tlases, the sentimental vagaries of love, and the 
jayon of gallantry, were substituted for lively 





pictures of the human heart, derived from contem- 
plation and experience. Fleury possessed more 
uniformity of style than Molé, but he was too cold 
and insensible, nor could he reach those inspira- 
tions of genuine feeling, which enabled the latter, 
when he played the ‘ Misanthrope,’ the ‘ Arnaut 
beurrie,’ the ‘ Inconstant,’ or the ‘ Optimiste,’ 
to warm, electrify, and delight the audience. 
Monvel played tragedy and comedy with an equal 
degree of superiority ; but when advanced in life, 
he was altered for the worse, and his utterance 
became feeble; but he still produced powerful 
effects, when invested with the toga of Brutus, and 
the mantle of Augustus, and in the personification 
of Tartuffe. After these came Talma and Made- 
moiselle Mars, the most perfect models in the 
respective lines which they had adopted, both from 
judgment and taste. 

Mademoiselle Mars is the daughter of Monvel, 
and it was from that great actor that she received 
the first notions of the dramatic art. She made 
her first appearance at the Theatre Montansier, 
where she performed the parts of children in 
opera and comedies. Mademoiselle Contat wit- 
nessed the first performance of this youthful de- 
butante, and, anticipating what she was likely one 
day to become, she took the liveliest interest in 
her favour, and gave her every mark of encou- 
ragement which her natural timidity required, for 
the free expansion of her powers. She procured 
her an engagement at the Theatre Feydeau, where 
she was shortly after employed to represent love 
characters, in early life. Her talents improved 
every day, and her theatrical powers increased 
with her person, and, being aided by Mademoiselle 
Contat, she arrived, step by step, at the same 
degree of eminence with her. The first piece in 
which she drew on herself, in a more particular 
manner, the attention of the public, was a comedy 
in five acts, called ‘ Agathine.’ It had but little 
success, but she played the part of an ‘ ingenue’ 
in it, with a degree of excellence that placed her 
henceforth in the first rank ; and, after a few years, 
she was admitted as a partner in the Theatre 
Frangais. 

Mademoiselle Mars continued in this line of 
character, styled /es ingenues, till the year 1812; 
and in this particular branch she was without a 
rival. The graces of her exterior, the elegance 
of her utterance, and her whole appearance, in 
short, were wonderfully adapted to this line of 
characters. It might be said, that Nature had 
formed her expressly for the task; and it is not 
too much to affirm, that neither before nor after 
her have been performed, with so much taste, na- 
ture, and perfection, the parts of Charlotte, in 
‘ Les Deux Freres ;’ Victorine, in ‘ Le Philosophe 
sans le Savoir;’ Betty, in ‘La jeunesse de 
Henry V.;’ Suzanne, in ‘ Le Marriage de Figaro ;’ 
Marie, in ‘ Madame de Sevigné ;’ Fanchete, in 
* La belle Fermiere ;’? as well as several others, 
the enumeration of which would be of tedious 
length. 

Upon the retirement of Mademoiselle Contat 
from the stage, Mademoiselle Mars assumed the 
parts of the grandes coquettes. The public had 
been previously prepared for this transition, by 
the brilliant success which the young actress had 
obtained in the pieces of Marivaux, the characters 
of which she performed with a degree of excel- 
lence that silenced the asperity of criticism. 
However, she was generally blamed for adven- 
turing on a line of acting which was deemed un- 
suitable to her talents, and her first performances 
were severely criticised. But Mademoiselle Mars 
was not discouraged ; and, by dint of study and 
perseverance, she arrived at a superiority that 
softened the rigour of the Aristarchuses of the 
metropolis. Habit and custom had, no doubt, a 
great share in this change of sentiment. The 
actress forgot gradually the emotions of simple 
nature, which sometimes mingled with the arti- 
ficial manners of the grande coquette ; and, on 
the other hand, the public by degrees became 
accustomed to a novelty which, at first, gave a 


shock to habitual and long-confirmed modes. of 
taste and thinking. 

Thus, after a period of some length employed 
in the exercise of this new style of performance,” 
success the most brilliant attended her efforts,. 
and proved that she was the worthy heiress of the 
difficult line bequeathed to her by the celebrated 
Mademoiselle Contat; she still met with un- 
bounded applause for her able exhibition of 
Elmire, in the ‘ Tartuffe,’ and Alimere in the 
‘ Misanthrope.’ It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that she is unequal in the latter piece, 
though she performed the first part of it with a 
superiority of talent which declined in the two 
last acts. 

But it is particularly in characters of his own 
creation, that the powers of an actor shine forth, 
because in them he derives no aid from those tra- 
ditionary hints and previous personifications, 
which have the force of a law at the theatre, and 
which, on many occasions, equally support medio- 
crity, and throw difficulties in the way of talent. 
Accordingly, it is in such parts that Made- 
moiselle Mars reaches the highest point of per- 
fection; it is in them that she is really sublime, 
and gives to the characters the very form and 
feature best adapted to them, by impregnating 
them with all the vivacity of her own genius. 
The various and diversified parts in the ‘ Come- 
diennt,’ ‘ L’Ecole des Vieillards,’ ‘La Suite dun 
bal Masqué,’ ‘ La Fille d’Honneur,’ et ‘ La jeune 
Femme Colére,? have elevated her to the first rank 
among the performers of high comedy. To Made- 
moiselle Mars has been assigned, by general con- 
sent, the title of Le Diamant of the French 
stage; and so great is the admiration felt, in ge- 
neral, for her merits, that a number of amateurs, 
distinguished for taste and learning, hesitate not 
to pronounce her the very type of imaginary per- 
fection. We do not, however, carry our enthu- 
siasm so far. We know of no unexceptionable 
perfection in any performer; nor can we admit 
that this actress is equally eminent in the different 
parts that she assumes, or that nature combines 
in her person all the qualities which we have 
separately witnessed in Lacouvreur, Clairon, Du- 
meril, Contat, Baron, Preville, Larive, and Mon- 
vel, and which, if united in the same person, 
would then, and then only, constitute the perfect 
performer. 

The exterior of Mademoiselle Mars is ex- 
tremely beautiful; her figure is elegant, her de- 
portment noble, and her physiognomy has a soft 
and interesting turn of expression, which, how- 
ever, becomes forcible and energetic, when deep 
and powerful emotions agitate her frame. Her 
eyes are lively and expressive, and are capable 
of giving the force either of the most violent 
emotions, or of the most tender and delicate senti- 
ments. Her gestures are graceful without being 
excessively multiplied; and we may say of her 
hands, that they possess a grace and beauty pecu- 
liarly their own. Her articulation is the most 
correct, varied, elegant, and persuasive, and at the 
same time the most pure, that we have ever heard. 
Her tone of dialogue is sometimes that of lively 
conversation, and sometimes of serious, passing 
with every degree of ease and nature from one 
subject to another, giving the style of ordinary 
expression when the character is calm, and as- 
suming the ornamental and emphatic mode when 
passion agitates the personage she represents. 
i all those theatrical parts which require graceful 
manners, pointed and elegant delivery, and dig- 
nity of expression, Mademoiselle Mars is truly 
perfect. But we do not find in her the same 
degree of excellence when she attempts a strong 
passion, a long-continued and supported energy, 
and the vivid emotions of a distracted heart. She 
exhibits, with truth and nature, the tender and 
affecting love of Valerie, but fails when she at- 
tempts that of Eleonore—that noble lover, who 
seems bent on forgetting her rank, and sacrificing 
her honour for a poet. She also expresses very cor- 
rectly the first utterance of despair ; but, as it is a 
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situation that is not natural to her, she is unable 
to sustain it long; and, in this respect, she is in- 
ferior to herself und inferior to Miss Smithson ; 
for, in the piece of ‘ Emilia,’ by M. Soumet, that 
character resembles Ophelia, and the public have 
acknowledged that they prefer the mad heroine of 
Shakspeare to that drawn by M. Soumet, and the 
English actress to the French one. The latter has 
more grace and sentiment ; she understands her 
derangement, and sets it off more; but she is 
not the real exhibition. Miss Smithson could not 
equal her in the first acts of ‘ Emilia,’ and espe- 
cially in the toilet-scene, where she decks herself 
out with so natural a coquetry; nor in the other 
scene, in which she passes in review all the 
various articles of the gorgeous attire of the 
Earl of Leicester. But Mademoiselle Mars, 
in her turn, does not possess that wild simplicity, 
that hurried emotion, and that incoherent display 
of gesture and expression, which Miss Smithson 
throws into the representation of Ophelia. That 
scene, especially, in which she takes the veil, as it 
falls from her head, to cover the tomb of her father; 
strewing it with ears of wheat and faded flowers, 
and singing, with sad and plaintive piety, a dirge 
to his memory, as exhibited by Miss Smithson, 
made a deep and lasting impression, and drew 
tears from all the spectators. ‘ It is the madness 
of an angel,’ they exclaimed, ‘ and it would be 
delightful, were it not a picture of a most humi- 
liating and afflicting malady.’ 

A biographer of Mademoiselle Mars has as- 
serted, that modern tragedy might supply this 
excellent comic actress with a number of charac- 
ters, well adapted to her powers. The manner 
in which she performed in the ‘ Misanthropie et 
Repentir,’ (the Stranger,) though it is not one of 
her best characters, is, according to this authority, 
a proof of hertragic excellence. But the attempt 
which she has made in ‘ Le Cid d’Andalousie,’ has 
dissipated expectations of that kind, and Mlle. 
Mars has proved that her genius is not adapted 
to tragic exhibitions. She possesses, undoubtedly, 
a clear and correct articulation, a voice most 
pleasing and harmonious,and an unbounded power 
of giving utterance tu pointed and felicitous ex- 
pressions ; but, whether it be defect or inapti- 
tude, she affects less than she interests; she 
pleases more than she agitates ; and though, with 
abundance of grace, nature, and talent, she is 
delightful in comedy, yet she produces little or 
no effect in that desuietion of acting which 
Talma has immortalised. 





MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
A MeetinG of this Society was holden on Friday, 
the 13th instant, at its apartments, 32, Sackville-street, 
Piccadilly, Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Bart., F.R.S., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. The minutes of the last 
Meeting having been read and confirmed, a letter from 
Sir James M‘Grigor, President of the Society, ad- 
dressed to Mr, Yosy, Secretary, was read ; it contained 
another from the Right Hon. Robert Peel, his Majes- 
ty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, conveying to the Society the pleasure his 
Majesty felt in becoming the Patron, and expressing 
his best wishes for the success of their useful exertions 
in a very important department of science. It was 
proposed by Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Bart., as proxy 
for the Earl Stanhope, seconded by John Frost, Esq., 
and resolved unanimously, That an humble address of 
thanks be presented to his Majesty, for his gracious 
condescension on this occasion. The thanks of the 
Meeting were‘also voted to Sir James M‘Grigor, Pre- 
sident, for his exertions on the present occasion. 


The Donations received since the last Meeting were 
announced by Mr. H. Gibbs, Secretary; among them 
were a Collection of upwards of five thousand Indi- 
genous and Exotic Plants ; presented by Mr. Frost. A 
numerous and highly interesting Collection of South 
American Plants, enriched with descriptive and medi- 
cinal Observations, presented by Dr. John Hancock, 
for many years a resident in Demerara. Waller’s 
Translation of Orfila’s Toxicology, 2 vols. 8vo., with 
Plates, by the Earl Stanhope, F.R.S. V.P. The 
Transactions of the Royal Academy of Sciences of 





Bourdeaux; presented by that Academy. Several 
Numbers of * The Journal de Pharmacié ;’ presented 
by the Société de Pharmacie. A Specimen of the seed 
of Mikania Guaco ; presented by Robert Keate, Esq. 
A considerable Collection of Grasses, by Thomas 
Gibbs, Esq., &c. &c. 

His Excellency Baron William Humboldt, and the 
Rev. Richard William Jelf, M.A., were admitted Mem- 
bers, by the Chairman. The Right Hon. Robert Peel, 
Dr. James Woodforde, and John Fuller, Esq., were 
elected Fellows. 

A letter was read from the East India Company, in- 
forming the Society that the Court of Directors had 
granted them duplicates of all the Medical Plants in 
their extensive Herbarium. 

A letter was read from his Majesty the King of 
Bavaria, announcing that the collection which his 
Majesty had ordered was, through the care of Professor 
Martius, now ready, and would be delivered to the 
Society in a short time by the Bavarian Ambassador, 
in London, Baron de Cetto. The collection was said 
to consist of upward of six hundred specimens. 

Mr. Frost, the Professor of Botany, then delivered 
a lecture on the genus Zaurus, a splendid collection of 
which was exhibited to the members, there being no 
less than eighteen living species from his Majesty’s 
Gardens at Kew, furnished by the kindness of W. T. 
Aiton, Esq.; beside these, there were thirteen other 
species contributed by Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, 
Mr. Richard Forrest, Mr. David Cameron, Mr. Fair- 
burn, and Mr. Richardson. This genus is particularly 
rich, as it is from it that many valuable medicines are 
procured, such as Camphor, (Laurus Camphora,) Cin- 
namon, (Laurus Cinnamomum,) Sassafras, (Laurus 
Sassafras,) Bastard Cinnamon, (Laurus Cassia,) &c. 

A complete bow! of Camphor was exhibited, as also 
several other Pharmaceutical preparations, from Mr. 
Battley. 

The Chairman announced that a vacancy had occur- 
red in the Professorship of Materia Medica, candi- 
dates for which were requested to send in their testi- 
monials as early as possible, as the vacancy would be 
filled up at the ensuing meeting. 

The Chairman announced that the first Fasciculus of 
the first volume of the Transactions of the Society, 
illustrated with two coloured engravings of the Mela- 
leuca Cajuputi, and Melaleuca Leucadendron, was 
now ready for delivery to the members. 

The Committee also announced, that a Paper on 
the Doubtful Identity of Bonplandia Trifoliata, and 
Angustura Bark, by Dr. John Hancock, would be 
laid before the next meeting, to be holden on the 11th 
July, 1828. 





FINE ARTS. 


AN interesting sale by Mr. Phillips is now in pro- 
gress, of the numerous collection of pictures formed 
by Mr. Taylor, at his residence in Arlington Street. 
Among the most esteemed and rare works, are, ‘ Lu- 
cretia Dying,’ of Domenchino; ‘The Gamesters,’ a 
chef d’muvre of Caravaggio; a ‘Magdalen,’ by Pra 
Bartolomeo di San Marco; a ‘ Holy Family,’ by Buo- 
narotti; a splendid Canaletti ‘ View in Venice.’ One 
of the most interesting works in the collection is the 
portrait of Queen Mary, by Sir Anthony More. The 
Wouvermanns are rare and excellent. The pic- 
tures are of all qualities and prices, from the highest 
to the lowest; and at the sale yesterday, which was 
the first day, were selling exceedingly cheap. A con- 
tribution of half-a-crown for a catalogue keeps the 
sale-room cool and select, and the lounge is rendered 
still more agreeable by the view on the water in the 
Green Park. We think the tax bad policy. People 
who are resolved to buy a particular picture, certainly 
will not care about half-a-crown more or less; but 
very few are willing to pay for the hazard of finding a 
purchase to their taste and within their price. We 
have reason to believe the tax is not very rigidly en- 
forced. It is the more impolitic in this instance, as 
many of the objects of sale are such as would be taken 
by hd attendants. Could the tax be imposed on 
the dealers alone, we should be rather inclined to oppose 
the measure. 


ENGRAVINGS, 


Duncan Gray, engraved by F. Engleheart, from a Paint- 
ing by David Wilkie, R.A., in the Collection of the 
Right Honourable Lord Charles Townshend. Moon, 
Boys, and Graves. London, 1828. 

Tuts is a work quite worthy of the already well- 
established reputation of the two artists who have con- 
tributed to its production.. We have never seen the 
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original picture ; but, judging from the print, ; 
rank high, even in Mr. Wilkie’s list ; — for tg 
graving, it is of the highest class of excellence and 
done in Mr. Engleheart’s best manner. The idea at. 
tempted to be embodied is that expressed by Burns in 
the following lines : 
* Duncan fleech’d and Duncan prayed— 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t ; 
Meg was deaf as Ailsie-craig— 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t.’ 

The scene represented is the interior of a cot 
with a young Scotch girl seated at a table, with her back 
towards her lover, who, dejected and disappointed gt 
his reception, watches with intense anxiety the issue of 
those earnest pleadings which the aged parents of the 
young girl are conjointly making in his behalf. The 
persuasive and even hopeful smile of the father, who 
evidently believes that he shall succeed, with the more 
experienced and doubting aspect of the mother, who 
indulges no such expectation, are most expressively 
done ; but the triumph of art is reserved for the beau. 
tiful, yet pale and sullen, countenance of the daughter, 
who, with her hands planted in listless stillness, and her 
averted eyes, closed lips, and marble brow, all bent 
downward in determined vacancy and deafness, bes 
a fixed and immoveable resolution never to yield up her 
heart or hand to the persuasions, threats, or remop- 
strances of those who seem, by turns, to have tried all, 
and to have failed in each. The accessories and still life 
of the picture are also extremely beautiful, (the dog be- 
neath the chair of the suitor especially,) and the whole 
is deserving of the highest degree of praise. 


Monkeyana, or Men in Miniature, designed and etched 
by Thomas Landseer. Part IV. Royal 4to., 9, 
Moon, Boys, and Graves. London, 1828. 

THE spirit and accuracy of the drawing, and the 
masterly style of the etching, of this series, are still sus. 
tained in the Number before us, and the subjects are, as 
usual, marked by humour; though we repeat our pre- 
viously expressed opinion, that the idea has been over- 
wrought, and that Mr. Landseer’s undoubted talents 
would be more advantageously employed on works of 
a higher class and character. 

No. 1, of this Part is entitled ‘ The Distressed Poet, 
or, Three Weeks in Arrear ;’ representing an inex- 
orable landlady demanding from an almost shirtless 
tenant the payment of his rent. No. 2. has the slang 
title of ‘ A Queer One to look at, and a Rum One to 
go ;’ representing a Tax-cart, furiously driven by a 
Military Whip, and drawn by a fierce and hungry 
Mastiff, with the lines 

* Ya-hip, my hearties ! here am I 
That drive the Constitution Fly.’ 

No. 3. is entitled ‘ In at the Death, or, A Fox-hunter’s 
Salute ;’ and from the introduction of spirited horses, 
dogs, and dying fox, is the most pleasing subject in the 
series. No. 4. is called ‘ Advanced Guard in Retreat;’ 
and exhibits an officer in military costume, frightened 
at the approach of a pretended spectre. Two Parts, of 
four plates each, are expected to complete this work, and 
both are likely to appear within the month of July. 


Illustrations of the Miseries of Slavery; a Series of En- 
gravings on Wood. By S. M. Sladen, from Original 
Designs by H. Harvey; taken frum Documents laid 
before the House of Commons, and other authentic 
sources, Part I. 4to. 4s. Arch, Cornhill. London, 
1828, 

Tuis is a work of a very different character, in its 
high moral interest, from the preceding. As a pro- 
duction of art it is also eminently beautiful, the wood- 
engraving and typography being each alike excellent. 
But its great charm is the devotion of the power of 
the artist to the promotion of a great and benevolent 
object, and the consequently unqualified pleasure and 
admiration with which the beholder regards both the 
end itself, and the means by which its attainment is 
sought. 

The artist has placed at the foot of a striking emble- 
matic frontispiece or vignette in the title, the following 
appropriate motto : 

*Tis liberty alone that gives the flow’r 

Of fieeting life its lustre and perfume ; 

And we are weeds without it—all constraint, 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men, 

Is evil; hurts the faculties, impedes 

Their progress in the road to science; blinds 
The eyesight of Discov’ry ; and begets 

In those that suffer it a sordid mind, 

Bestial, a meagre intellect, unfit 

To be the tenant of man’s noble form.—Cowrer. 

This is followed by a short address to the pullic 
stating the object of the Work, which is to repres nt 
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jn each engraving, some actual occurrence, illustrative 
of the miseries of slavery, accompanied by letter-press 
descriptions, drawn from official records, in order, 
through the medium of the eye, to reach the heart, 
and accelerate the abolition of this darkest stain on our 
country and our race. 

The first subject represented is ‘ Rosa ordered to be 
flogged , Berbice, 1825 ;’ which embodies, ina powerful 
and impressive manner, the following most affecting 
story : 


My . Garde, the manager of !’Esperance, is charged by the 
slaves with various delinquencies. A pregnant woman, named 
Rosa, was employed picking coffee with some other women. 
Thinking they did not pick enough, or well, Mr. Garde order- 
ed the driver, Zondag, to flog them. The driver didso. Rosa 
had previously objected to working, as being too big, and being 
wpable to stoop ; but the manager overruled the objection, 
aad she went to pick coffee on her knees. When Zondag 
came to her, he said to the manager, ‘‘ This woman is big 
with child.” The manager replied, ** Give it to her till the blood 
fies out.’ She was flogged with the whip doubled. This was 
ona Friday, she was sent to the field on Saturday, but, being 
seized with pains in her loins, was sent to the hospital. The 
doctor examined her, and ordered her to the field again. On 
Sunday she was delivered of a dead child, after a severe la- 
poor. The child’s arm was broken, and one eye was bruised 
and sunk in the head. This woman had had seven children 
before by one husband. The driver Zondag, and several others, 
confirmed the above statement. The driver being particularly 
asked, whether, on his representing that Rosa was pregnant, 
the manager had used the expression, ‘‘ Never mind, flog her 
til] the blood comes”? replied, “ Yes.” 

: —_—_—_—— What man, seeing this, 
And having human feelings, does not blush, 
And hang his head, to think himself a man ?” 

The second subject chosen is the ‘ Sale of a Negro 
Family at the Cape of Good Hope, 1824,’ which, as a 
work of art, is even more beautifully executed than the 
former ; and in painful interest, scarcely less affecting, 
as the following narrative will show : 

‘A late traveller at the Cape of Good Hope, says, in a letter 
toafriend, “‘ Having learned that there was to bea sale of 
cattle, farm-stock, &c., by auction, at a veld-cornets in the 
vicinity, we halted our waggon for the purpose of procuring 
fresh oxen. Among the stock of the farm was a female slave 
and her three children. The farmers examined them, as if 
they had been so many head of cattle. They were sold sepa- 
rately, and to different purchasers. The tears, the anxiety, 
the anguish of the mother, while she met the gaze of the mul- 
titude, eyed the different countenances of the bidders, or cast 
aheart-rending look upon her children ; and the simplicity and 
touching sorrow of the poor young ones, while they clung to 
their distracted parent, wiping their eyes and half concealing 
their faces, contrasted with the marked insensibility and 
jocular countenances of the spectators, furnished a striking 
commentary on the miseries of slavery, and its debasing 
effects upon the hearts of its abettors. While the woman was 
inthis distressed situation, she was asked: “‘Can you feed 
sheep?” Her reply was so indistinct, that it escaped me ; but 
it was probably in the negative ; for her purchaser rejoined, in 
aloud and harsh voice, ‘‘ Then I will teach you with the 
gamboc :’”” a whip made of the rhinoceros’ hide. The mother 
and her three children were literally torn from each other.”— 
New Monthly Magazine. 

How just the remark of Cowper : 

‘ There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart, 
It does not feel for man.’ 

Mr. Sladen, the projector of this benevolent design, 
and the engraver of the scenes described, is, we believe, 
one of that exemplary and philanthropic body, called 
Quakers, a sect of Christians who not only conform 
more rigidly than all others to the principles and prac- 
tice enjoined by the religion they profess, but who do 
more real good, with less of external parade or excite- 
ment, than any class of citizens with which we are ac- 
quainted. Mr. Sladen, is moreover, we learn, a very 
young artist, though his works show his skill to be 
mature. He purposes continuing the undertaking, of 
which this is the first print, provided it meet with ade- 
quate support : which we can scarcely doubt will be 
afforded to a work at once so beautiful and so bene- 
volent. If he could call to his aid the talents of his 
brother friend, Bernard Barton, the union of art and 
philanthropy, in so interesting a labour, would give, to 
the pencil of the painter and the pen of the poet, fresh 
animation and fresh lustre, and produce from their 
conjoint efforts, a monument of honour to both. 











Hanoverian and Saxon Scenery. From Drawings by 
Captain Batty, of the Grenadier Guards, F.R.S. 
Part VII. 4to. 12s.6d. Robert Jennings, Poultry. 
London, 1828. 

Tus picturesque and beautiful Collection of Conti- 
hental Views increases in interest as it proceeds ; and, 
by an arrangement for extending the sphere of its sub- 
jects, and embracing part of Denmark, and the envi- 





rons of its capital, which is announced by the pub- 
lisher, its value will be much enhanced. The present 
Number contains the following Engravings on Copper 
and Vignettes on Wood:—Gottingen ; The Bode-Hal, 
looking towards the Rosstrappe, Harz ; The New Mar- 
ket-place, and the Binnen Alster, Hamburgh; The 
Stadt Haus, and the Dom-Kirk, Bremen; and St. 
Martin’s Church, with part of the old Stadt House, 
and an ancient bronze fountain, Brunswick. The 
Wood Engravings are executed by Messrs. Branston 
and Wright, in a very superior style; and the En- 
gravings on Copper are by Smith, Wallis, Higham, 
Godden, and Freebairn. The views of Gottingen and 
Hamburgh are, perhaps, the best in the Number ; but 
there is not one without merit and interest. This 
Work will be comprised in Five Numbers more, and 
will form, when complete, a very handsome and valu- 
able Volume. 


Bust of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, modelled 
in composition. Flint, Burlington Arcade. London, 
1828. 

Tuis miniature bust of the Prime Minister is 
formed of a substance as near in appearance to Italian 
marble as can be imagined, having also the fineness 
of the purest wax, and some of the brilliancy of ala- 
baster. It stands on a simple pedestal, and is inclosed 
within a glass cover, forming altogether a pleasing 
ornament for the drawing-room, independently of its 
being a very striking likeness of the distingnished in- 
dividual it represents. We learn that this miniature 
bust has obtained the marked approbation of the Royal 
Family, by the principal members of which copies 
have been already purchased. 

THE DRAMA. 
King’s Theatre—Saturday. 

With the exception of the revival of Medea, fol- 
lowed by the second act of ‘ La Cenerentola,’ for the 
benefit of Signor Curioni, and the repetition of the 
former opera on the 17th instant, we have nothing 
presenting the least claim to novelty to place on record 
since the production of Otello in its last new guise. 
The lovers of operatic music can, however, not com- 
plain of any scarcity of that article at the King’s 
Theatre, as we have lately had, on almost every opera- 
night, one complete opera with the second act of an- 
other, by way either of p-eface or appendix. Semira- 
mide abridged, and a portion of the Barbiere were 
performed on Thursday ; and on Saturday the second 
act of La Donna del Lago, with the whole of Otello, 
in its original and more legimate shape, were gone 
through. The ballet has of course suffered propor- 
tionably; nay, it has sometimes been altogether 
omitted—a circumstance which, considering the heated 
atmosphere of the house towards midnight, we cannot 
say that we regretted. 

The last new divertissement escaped our pen ; it con- 
tained little worthy of remark, excepting a Polish 
dance by Louise and Dupin. Another divertissement, 
or, more properly speaking, a serious ballet of action, 
has, however, been lately rehearsed behind the curtain, 
in which the Ballet-master and Monsieur Laporte were 
to appear, as the minors would state, ‘ in a most des- 
perate combat.’ The first act was positively mis en 
scene one evening at the King’s Theatre, and concluded 
by a defiance given, not in the precise terms or forms 
of chivalry, by the manager, followed up by a due pro- 
portion of shrieks and lamentations on the part of Ma- 
dame Anatole and the choregraphic maidens. The 
scene of the second act was intended to be laid at 
Calais, whither Monsieur Laporte actually proceeded, 
perhaps as much to invoke the aid of Mademoiselle 
Mars, as to support the cause of her namesake, the 
warlike Divinity. Mr. Halls the magistrate, became, 
however, speedily informed of these unlicensed proceed- 
ings, and caused the curtain to drop in the midst of 
the entertainment. Monsieur Anatole, we feel plea- 
sure in adding, scorned any professional advantage by 
taking to his heels, but reserved himself for his saltwm 
mortale with becoming sang /roid. The denouement, 
although triflingly altzred, was not lost, as the Regis- 
seur and the Maitre de Ballet threw themselves subse- 
quently into each others arms with an enthusiasm 
which could not be questioned. But leaving this di- 
gression, we return to the opera, 

Of the second act of ‘La Cenerentola,’ we shall decline 
speaking at present ; the ope: a, in its entire shape, is 
advertised for Zuchelli’s benefit on Thursday, when 
we shall not fail to render a most faithful report of 
what is genecally admitted to be Mademoiselle Sontag’s 
happiest effort. 

The opera of ‘ Medea in Corinto’ was produced in 








this country fer the benefit of Madame Pasta, in 1826 ; 
and as, from the more recent origin of Journals, we 
have had no opportunity of noticing either the music 
or the performance, we shall avail ourselves of a 
leisure week to say a few words on both en passant. 
The music by Mayer is decidedly superior to that of ‘ La 
Rosa biancae la Rosa rossa,’ by the same composer, pro- 
duced in the early part of the present season. Like that 
opera, it abounds in neat melodies and flowing harmo- 
nies, but certainly not of that lofty and sublime cha- 
racter required by the stern march of the story, or cal- 
culated to display, in any eminent degree, the vocal 
talents of a first-rate prima donna. It has been our lot, 
during the latter weeks, to hear the melodies of Medea 
executed & quatre mains, by two juvenile students in 
our immediate neighbourhood; and the idea as con- 
stantly occurred, that, divested of text, how much more 
the movements resembled the strains of a comic or 
pastoral drama, than melodies illustrative of Seneca’s 
tragedy. Simon Mayer has been an elderly man for 
twenty years past, still the ease and polish of his com- 
positions, deficient certainly in the fire and spirit of 
the present Italian style, render them agreeable and 
almost equally pleasing to the disciples of the old and 
of the new school. 

Madame Pasta’s Medea ranks on a par with ‘her 
Semiramide, if not above as regards her acting. We 
candidly confess that, in any of her great characters, 
her histrionic exertions are of that lofty and over- 
whelming stamp which almost obscure our perception 
of the vocal beauties of the part. Her delineation of 
the Colchian Sorceress decidedly improves with each 
successive year, and Madame Pasta gains every season, 
in solemn dignity, what she loses in redundant motion 
and gesticulation. Her first bursts against the Corin- 
thians, ‘Cessate intesi!’—the magnificent monosyl- 
lable, ‘Io,’ previous to the duet with Giasone, and, 
above all, the indescribable and thrilling execution of 
her last scene, will, we feel confident, in combination 
of talent, never be surpassed by any future representa- 
tive of the character. 

Madame Caradori filled with effect the less-im- 
portant character of Creusa, and, notwithstanding the 
towering exertions just alluded to, received her full 
share of the general applause. We still hope to see 
this lady accept, at least on a benefit, the part of one of 
the sisters in ‘ La Cenerentola:’ there is no fear of her 
losing thereby in the estimation of the public, as her 
style is of so delicate and pure an order, as Often to 
furnish a model to vocalists more gifted in the strength 
and capabilities of their organs. 








K ing’s Theatre—Monday. 
Tue most celebrated and accomplished of the ac- 
tresses of France, has arrived amongst us, and made 
her first appearance, this evening, at the King’s Thea- 
tre, performing, in two Comedies, ‘ Ecole des Vieil- 
Jards,’ and ‘ Valerie.’ This was not the first time that 
this chef d’ceuvre of Casmir Delavigne, and the 
amusing piece of ‘ Scribe,’ were represented before an 
English audience. We had frequently witnessed both 
of them at the West London Theatre, and at the En- 
glish Opera House ; but it was the first time that 
Madlle. Mars appeared before an English audience to 
exhibit all that grace, elegance, and refinement which 
distinguish her performance in the two characters of 
Hortense and Valerie. 
The following was the cast of the first piece :— 
Danville ° , 
Le Duc Delmar 
Bonnard 
Valentin 


MINVIELLE. 

ARMAND. 

LAPORTE. 

ee FREDERIC. 

Hortense, Epouse de Danville MADEMOISELLE MARS, 

Madame Saint Clair MLLE. Deieny. 

The principal character in the ‘ Ecole des Vieil'ards,’ 
is not Hortense, but Danville. Talma performed this 
part in the most admirable style ; and Perlet undertook 
it, but did not throw into it sufficient good nature and 
good humour ; his performance, however, appeared 
excellent, and met with applause. But, as it was repre-- 
sented this evening by Minvieille, an actor with a 
countenance devoid of expression, and of a harsh and 
inarticulate voice, it lost all its attraction, and threw 
a coldness over the whole piece, which affected, in a 
certain degree, the exquisite talent of her who is styled 
the diamond of French Comedy. 

In the part of ‘ Hortense,’ Mademoiselle Mars exhi- 
bits all that grace and elegance which has become na- 
tural to her, and evinced that perfect polish of manners 
and deportment which she acquired under Made- 
moiselle Contat, and which she has herself brought to 
the highest finish in her own Salons, the rendezvous of 
the most fashionable society of Paris. In all the scenes 
with Armand she was completely at home ; and parti- 
cularly in the fine scene in the fourth act, where she 
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drew down the universal plaudits of the house, on re- 
jecting with horror the declaration of love made to her 
by the Duke. In two scenes with Danville she ap- 
peared to us to maintain all the splendour of her repu- 
tation; one of which is in the second act, when she 
proposes to her husband to go to the ball, and being 
coldly received by him, she uses all her art to induce 
him tocomply. It is impossible to exhibit with more 
truth and nature all the innocent and seducing allure- 
ments that a young wife knows so well how to employ 
towards her husband, when she has any important 
poiat to gain. This scene was a display of beauty, 
exerting its power and influences, of love submitting 
to supplication, and of playful wit uniting with sentiment 
to produce pleasure and persuasion, as well as tender 
ease and familiarity that gave a grace to every word. 
The combined force of all these charms she plays off upon 
Danville, but not being successful, she passes from 
prayer to complaint, with a transition equally natural 
and unexpected, and an interview and conversation 
commenced with kindness, terminates in mutual re- 
proach and defiance. The other scene is in the fifth 
act, when she learns that her husband has fought a 
duel with the Duke, and utters a shriek of horror and 
despair, which has something in it very terrific and 
sublime. 

In the former scene, Minvieille completely failed, and 
was equally unsuccessful in that in the fourth act, in 
which he challenges the Duke to single combat. He 
discovers neither the energy nor elevation of sentiment 
that are adapted to the character of Danville, placed as 
he was in so critical and delicate a position ; and when 
the Duke utters the words ‘ grey hairs,’ the sublime 
verse, that in the mouth of Talma made us shrink with 
horror— 

* Vous auriez du les voir avant de m’outrager,’ 
when delivered by Minvicille, produced no symptom of 
sensibility or applause. 

Armand performed the part of the Duke with ability ; 
he does not exhibit those exquisite touches of nature 
which enchant us in Mademoiselle Mars, nor those 
happy turns of expression which exert a magic influ- 
ence over the soul. But his manners are elegant, and 
his deportment dignified ; he has a good conception of 
his part, and if he does not inspire it with the sparks of 
genius, he, at least, discovers a good share of talent, 
and never performed in the manner of Laporte, who 
caricatured the part of Bonnard. Besides, the scene in 
the fourth act, to which we have alluded, Armand per- 
formed very well in that in the third, in which, dis- 
coursing to Hortense of all the pleasures that await her 
at the minister’s ball, he succeeds, by dint of prayer 
and solicitation, in making her forget her promise to 
her husband, and conveying her to that entertainment. 

There are, besides, two other characters in the ‘ Ecole 
des Vieillards,’ which we have not mentioned ;—that 
of the Valet Valentin, which was but indifferently 
acted by Frederic, and that of Madlle. Saint Claire, 
the Grandmother of Hortense, a woman of an aspiring 
character, who delights in high life, and its bustling 
pleasures, but whose peculiarities and foibles Mdlle. 
Deligny was incompetent to represent. 

We have now laid before our readers, without scruple 
or reserve, the defects of the performers in the ‘ Ecole 
des Vieillards,’ because it was owing to the want 
of adequate talent in the majority of the actors, 
that the masterpiece of Casimir de la Vigne produced 
less effect than we expected; and because this result 
should convince the Managers of the French Theatre 
in London, that the most conspicuous talents, if not 
ably supported by appropriate subordinates on the 
stage, will infallibly sink beneath their proper level. 

This truth, which we have had occasion to repeat 
more than once, was rendered still more evident at the 
repetition of ‘ Valerie.’ This piece, as it was played by 
Mademoiselle Mars, Armand, Menjaud, Laporte the 
father, and Mademoiselle Delia, afforded inexpressible 
pleasure. In this Mademoiselle Mars, being admirably 
supported by Menjaud, and particularly by Armand, 
who filled one of the principal parts, surpassed herself, 
and became absolutely enchanting in the part. We 
never beheld her perform with more perfection, or 
evince more real sensibility and more exquisite grace, 
than in this very interesting piece. It would be in- 
justice to quote any particular passage, or to cite any 
particular scenes, for she was perfect throughout ; and 
every manifestation of public approbation was given to 
her during the three acts of ‘ Valerie,’ in the midst of 
long-continued bravos and shouts of applause, which 
were kept up long after the falling of the curtain, when 
Mademoiselle Mars was loudly called for, and received 
a fresh tribute of applause and admiration from a very 
numerous audience, 





Haymarket Theatre. 


THE campaign for the season at this delightful 
summer resort has commenced most successfully. The 
new comic piece, ‘ A Daughter to Marry,’ has very 
deservedly maintained itself in the public favour, and 
has been performed, to the gratification of crowded 
audiences, every night since the opening. The great 
attraction, however, has heen the début of Miss Barto- 
lozzi, the younger sister of the popular favourite, 
Madame Vestris. This young lady made her obeisance, 
for the first time to a theatrical audience, on the second 
night of the season, in the character of Rosina, in the 
‘ Barber of Seville,’ which she repeated several times 
during the week with increased success. 

Miss Bartolozzi possesses all the advantages of a fine 
person ; tall and well formed, with a profusion of black 
hair, dark eyes, white and clear skin, and handsome 
and regular features, she has every claim to be con- 
sidered beautiful. Her countenance is expressive, and, 
as her acquaintance with the stage increases, and she 
feels more confidence in herself and in her situation, 
appears to improve in this respectevery night. She is 
an actress of very great promise, and while she may be 
expected to improve greatly from practice, she may be 
already pronounced a delightful and accomplished 
artist. It was to her disadvantage that she made her 
début in a character in which such impression has 
been lately made: but she surmounted the difficulties of 
her undertaking most satisfactorily, and left no doubts 
of her proving a very great acquisition to whatever 
theatre may have the good fortune to engage her. 

Last night the ‘ Beggars’ Opera’ was performed, for 
the purpose of affording her an opportunity of trying 
her strength in the popular part of Polly Peachum. She 
acquitted herself admirably ; and, in her singing, ex- 
hibited taste, feeling, and knowledge, and no incon- 
siderable power. Skill in dialogue she has yet to ac- 
quire ; but, in the musical parts she is quite at home, 
even in her action. She was several times encored. The 
songs, ‘ I like a ship in storms was toss’d,’ and ‘ When 
my hero in Court appears,’ were given with remarkable 
feeling. Her style of singing is pure as well as effective. 

Mrs. Humby made a capital Lucy—she performed 
the part to the life; rather too much so, perhaps Mr. 
A. Lee deemed, when he received so right-earnest a 
slap in the face, as to quite astonish him. She sang 
and acted with great spirit. 

Mr. A. Lee took the part of Macheath,—the music 
of which he executed with great correctness. Had he 
but vigour and spirits, both in organ and action, few 
singers would be preferable to Mr. Lee. Mr. William 
Farren was an excellent Peachum. 

The ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ was preceded by ‘ Sweethearts 
and Wives,’ in which the excellent acting of Mr. W. 
Farren and Mr. J. Reeve afforded a high treat. We 
regard both these gentlemen (the latter especially, 
without meaning to prefer him as an actor to the 
former,) as men of decided genius in their respective 
branches. Miss F. H. Kelly was very clever, and, as 
Eugenia, (to use an apparent solecism,) she would 
have been better had she not been so extremely 
good. This lady’s study and facility carries her just 
a little, little point on the wrong side of perfection— 
to the borders, but the borders only, of preciseness. 
She plays with feeling—but her learning predominates 
over her sentiment. 

The attractions presented by the talents of Bartolozzi, 
Farren, and Reeve, insure to this theatre a successful 
season. 


A Concert for the benefit of the destitute Italian Re- 
fugees in this country, has been got up by their less 
unfortunate countrymen, who, endowed with talents 
capable of being turned to good account, are enabled by 
their own exertions, not only to maintain themselves 
with respectability in a foreign land, but to contribute 
to the relief of their distressed, and not less-deserving 
brethren. We recommend this Concert to our readers 
in general, as a worthy opportunity for exercising their 
charity, and of deriving enjoyment to themselves, while 
they do good to others ; but we more especially appeal 
to the admirers of the language, arts, and music, the 
climate, scenery, and classic remains of Italy, to come 
forward to assist her sons, the victims of their efforts for 
the moral regeneration of a land, in the object of such 
a well-grounded enthusiasm. 

The Concert will take place at Freemasons’ Hall, on 
Thursday next, at two o’clock. The vocal attractions 
on this occasion are, Caradori, Puzzi, Velluti, Curioni, 
Torri, Pellegrini, and Zuchelli. The famous Improvi- 
satore, Pistrucci, will lend his powerful aid by extem- 
poraneous effusions, as will also Mr. and Master 
Schutz, and Mr. Cuddy, with performances on their 


[No. 35. 
ee 
The Signor Rosetti, to whose exile probably th. 
world is indebted for the recent ingenious able 
elucidation of ‘ The Divina Commedia,’ has taken a 
active part in the arrangements for the Concert, for 
the benefit of his countrymen, fellow-sufferers with 
himself in the same cause. 











HARPE A LA GENLIS. 


WE have great pleasure in recording all improye. 
ments made in the useful arts, as well as all discoveries 
that tend to shorten the labour of study, in the attain. 
ment of polite accomplishments, and are glad to fing 
that the increasing use of the harp, one of the most 
pleasing of instruments, and calculated above all others 
to display the beauties of a graceful person, is likely t 
receive still further adoption, by the removal of 
of the difficulties which heretofore attended the y 
student’s first efforts. M. Grosjean, the harp-mano. 
facturer, of Soho Square, at the request of several 
ladies of distinction, has availed himself of an invention 
described by Madame de Genlis, in her ‘ Memoirs, 
(tom. i., p. 203,) of which a copy is subjoined, and has 
just completed a beautiful miniature harp, such as that 
distinguished female had made for one of her own 
pupils ; so that we may soon expect to see our young 
ladies practising their harp lessons as they take their 
evening drives, or while sitting under the tormenting 
hands of their hair-dresser. The following is Madame 
de Genlis’ account of this singularly useful instrument; 

* At Berlin, twenty-five years ago, I had a charmi 
female friend, twenty-eight years old, and blind from 
the age of twelve. She was, nevertheless, an extremely 
good musician ; sang in a most enchanting manner, 
and played agreeably on the piano. She entreated me 
to teach her the harp, and I endeavoured to discover 
some means of shortening the tediousness of her first 
studies—so troublesome, particularly to one in her si- 
tuation. I invented, and had made for her, a little 
dumb instrument, rather longer than thé finger-range, 
and of only a sufficient width to admit gut-strings of a 
middling thickness, well stretched, and placed at the 
same distances as on the harp. A small strip of scarlet 
cloth, drawn through the strings, entirely deprived 
them of sound. One of the great difficulties on the 
harp is, to perform the cadences correctly, not by the 
movement of the arms, as some professors pretend, 
but rather of the fingers, and by holding the arm im- 
movable ; this being the only manner in which ca- 
dences can be rendered connected and brilliant. 

‘I invited my friend to begin, by performing on this 
little instrument, cadences of all the fingers and both 
hands, which she did with incredible ardour. She 
always carried this miniature harp about with her, in 
a bag, and it was scarcely more cumbersome than her 
fan. She played on it whilst travelling, and frequently 
without being noticed, by hiding it under her shawl. 

‘ At the end of a fortnight, her fingers were perfectly 
pliant and as well disposed as I could wish. I then had 
another similarly dumb and miniature harp made for 
her; but rather larger than the first, and mounted 
with sixteen strings, on which I taught her to play 
gamuts, arpeggios, and finger movements of each hand, 
the most difficult I could imagine. This exercise, per- 
formed almost entirely in a carriage, or during visits, 
was found infinitely more profitable in two months, 
than the usual study could have been in six, of the 
little pieces adapted for the use of beginners, played five 
hours a-day, and which do not make them familiar 
with any of the difficult movements. Few persons 
have sufficient patience to practise the same passage 
for an hour together ; whereas, on the little dumb in- 
strument, this sameness is avoided, and when the fin- 
gers have been placed according to good principles, 
habit in a few days causes them to move mechanically 
and perfectly well, as the sound does not tire, or in- 
commode, on the repetition of passages for whole 
hours, which can thus be done whilst the pupil is con- 
versing, or listening to a person reading aloud. It is 
a fact, that this species of study improves, or unfolds 
talent much better than that of set pieces, as in thi 
way parts only of extreme difficulty are repeated, where- 
as, in the other number of easy ones always occur. 

‘ After playing for two months and a half with the 
same ardour on the little dumb instrument, my friend, 
according to my advice, took lessons from me ona 
real harp. Then it was that she astonished every one by 
her wonderful progress. In less than six months’ study, 
and lessons on the small and large harp, she acccom- 
panied herself, ina most enchanting manner, playing, 
with a graceful movement, the most difficult pieces, 





respective instruments, 


filled with cadences, roulades, &c.’ 
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QUARTERLY INDEX. 


REVIEWS OF LITERATURE, MUSIC, FINE 
ARTS, &c. 


anatomy, Lectures on, Surgery, and Pathology, 312. 

Anglican Church, M. de Pradt and the, 326. 

Andora, Valley of, 331. 

Athenians, On the National Character of the, and the 
Causes of those Peculiarities by which it was Dis- 
tinguished, 338. — : 

Antiquities, Teutonic ; or, Historical and Geographical 
Sketches of Roman and Barbarian History, &c., 339. 

Animal Kingdom, The, Described and Arranged, in 
conformity with its Organization, 340. 

Arran, a Poem, in six Cantos, 358. 


Balfe, Mr., 326. 
Bramaire, The Eighteenth of, 362. 
Biographical Dictionary, 416. 
jography, Literary, On some of the Uses of, 495. 
Boy's Own Book, The, 534. 


Contemporary Authors, Sketches of, No. XII., Lord 
Byron, 351.—No. XIII., Mr. James Mill, 527. 

Court of Chancery, Power exercised by the, 326. 

Continental Scenes, No. I—The Murder, 345. 359. 

Croppy, The, a Tale of 1798, 437. 

Court of Chancery, A History of the: with Practical 
Remarks on the recent Commission, Report, and 
Evidence, 354. 

Constable’s Miscellany ; Register of Politics and Lite- 
rature for 1827, 358. 

Compte de Modene, Memoire du, sur la Revolution de 
Naples de 1647, 358. 

Champfeu, M. le Comte de, 363. 

Charities in England and Wales, An Historical Account 
of the Origin of the Commission appointed to in- 
quire concerning, 386. 

Characters of Lord Byron, Shelley, and Keats, Cor- 
rections in the, 397. 

Camelon Sketches ; By the Author of a Picturesque 
Promenade round Dorking, 406. 

Canongate, Chronicles of the, Second Series. 
Author of Waverley, &c., 466. 

College Album, The, 469. 

Country Stories, Scenes, Characters, &c. &c. 
Mary Russell Mitford, 481. 

Contrast. By Regina M. Roche, 486. 

Charles the First, Commentaries on the Life and Reign 
of, 496. 

Careanet, The, a Literary Album, 502. 

Constantinople, Narrative of a Journey from, to Eng- 
land, 515. 

Contemporary, Memoirs of a, or Reminiscences of a 
Female respecting the principal Characters of the 
Republic, the Consulate, and the Imperial Govern- 
ment of France, 516. 

Columbia, History of the Revolution of the Republic 
of. By J. M. Restrepo, 548. 


Domestic Medicine, Dr. Reece’s Medical Guide, 329. 
Dramatic Sketches—Cicero, 422. 
Drunkenness, The Anatomy of, 438. 


Hight Days at Brighton. By a Foreigner of Distinc- 
tion—No. IV. The Author’s Visit to Kemp-Town— 
Recollections of General Moreau-His Introduction 
to the Duchess of St. A——, 313—No. V. Descrip- 
tion of Vapour Baths—Recollections of Colonel Fab- 
vier—Description of a Ball, 343—No. VI. Depar- 
ture from Brighton—Interview with a London Pub- 
Isher, 378. 

Rpitaphs, Essays on, 319. 

Eections, Law of, A Digest of the, 341. 

English Constitution, Conversations on the, 371. 

Eegy, Ancient and Modern, Origin .and Character of 
the, 415. 445. 

Eketion Dinner, An ; from ‘ The Rural Rector,’ 428. 

lyglish in France, The, 484. 

Embassy, Journal of an, from the Governor-General 
of India, to the Courts of Siam, and Cochin-China ; 
exhibiting a view of the actual state of those king- 
doms, 543. 

loreign Letters, 326. 365. 444. 508. 525. 541. 

fora Medica, 342. ° 

french Stage, The, and Mr. Croker, of ‘ The Quarterly 
Review,’ 391. 519. 

leach Tragedy, Lecture on, 397. 

Gomez Arias; or, the Moors of the Alpujarras: a 
Spanish Historical Romance, 310. 324. 

Britain, Naval Exploits of, 342. 
~orgia, Treatment of the last Queen of, 359. 

rman Grammar, Synoptical Tables of, 406. 
many, A Summer’s Ramble among the Musicians 

of; by a Musical Professor, 437. 


By the 


By 





Gold-Headed Cane, The, 468. 

Giants, The Last of the, 503. 

Hebrew, The, a Sketch of the Nineteenth Century ; 
with the Dream of St. Reynor, 341. 

Hair and Beards, A Chapter on, 345. 

Historical Books of the Old Testament, An Analysis 
of the, 358. , 

Henrietta Sontag, History of, 375. 

History of Scotland, Stories from the, 406. 

History, On the Romantic in, 463. 

History of London, The, by ‘Thomas Allen, 469. 


Illustrations, Mexican, founded upon Facts, 337. 

Infant Education, Lectures on, 413. 

Italy, History of, during the Consulate and Empire of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, translated from the Italian of 
Carlo Botta, 499. 


Jaws, An Essay on the Diseases of the, and their 
Treatment, 358. 


Kings, Secret Thoughts of—Introduction—Of Religion 
—Of Justice—Of Politics, 376. Royal Mornings— 
Kingly Aphorisms—Of Private Politics—Of the Belles 
Lettres—Of Petty Details—Of State Politics, 424. 

Latin Language, An Etymological Dictionary of the, 
by the Rev. J. E. Valpy, 308. 

Law, Present State of the—Speech of Mr. Brougham in 
the House of Commons, February 7th, 1828, 322. 

Literature, French, 327. 

Literary and Ecclesiastical Endowments, On the Use 
and Abuse of, by Thomas Chalmers, D. D., 371. 

Lord Bishop of Chester, The, and. the University of 
London, 412, 426. 460. 476. 

Life and Administration of the Right Honourable Wil- 
liam Cecil, Lord Burghley, Memoirs of the, Secretary 
of State in the Reign of King Edward VL., and Lord 
High Treasurer of England in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, 548. 

Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe, The, illustrated 
principally from his Unpublished Manuscripts, 464 

Literary Men, On the Forced Popularity of, 479. 

Letters, Briggs’s, to Young Persons in India, 486. 

Mules, The two, translated from the French of La 
Fontaine, 350. 

Mansie Wauch, The Life of, Tailor in Dalkeith ; writ- 
ten by himself, 372. 

Madame La Duchesse de Duras, Character of, 396. 

Medico-Botanical Society of London, Meeting of, 397. 

Mont Blanc, Narrative of an Ascent to the summit of, 
in August last, 407. 

Major Laing, The late, 410. 

Missionary Journal of the Reverend Joseph Wolff, 
Missionary to the Jews. Comprising his second 
visit to Palestine and Syria, in 1824, 419. 

Manual, the Cook and Housewife’s. By Mrs. Margaret 
Dods, of the Cleikum Inn, St. Ronan’s, 421. 

Misfortunes of being thought Clever, 427. 459. 

Mexico, in 1827. By G.H. Ward, Esq., 453. 483. 

Mont Blanc, Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit of, 
on the 8th and 9th of August, 1827. By John 
Auldjo, Esq., 501. 

Malvern Waters, a Dissertation on the Nature and Pro- 
perties of the, and an Inquiry into the Causes and 
Treatment of Scrofula and Consumption, 518. 

Napoleon Buonaparte, Ireland’s Life of, 342. 

Nimrod; a Discourse on Certain Passages of History 
and Fable, 512. 

Odds and Ends, from the Portfolio of an Amateur, 312. 

O’Hara Family, The Works of the, 455. 

Periodical Literature, Unpublished Lectures on, by the 
Rev. H. Stebbinz, M.A.—No. II. Division of General 
Literature—Nature and Design of Periodical Litera- 
ture—Its Application and Different Styles, 305.— 
No. Ill. The Public Press—Magazines—The New 
Monthly—-Blackwood’s—-The Old Monthly—The 
Gentleman’s—and The London, 335.—No. iV. Re- 
viewing—Its Nature and Uses, 367.—No. V. Re- 
viewing—Qualities of a good Review—Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, 399.—No. VI. The Monthly 
Review—The British Critic—and Foreign Reviews 
—Conclusion, 431. 

Periodical Pretensions. ‘ The Literary Gazette,’ and 
‘ The London Weekly Review,’ 315. 348. 381.—Mr. 
Arnot, 429. 

Paris, Literary Letter from, 329. 490. 508. 

Physiology, Experimental, 362. 

Public Characters: Biographical and Characteristic 
Sketches, with Portraits of the most distinguished 
Personages of the present age, 283. 

Phenomena, Celestial—Jupiter and his Satellites, 395. 

Penelope, or Love's Labour Lost, 402. 

Poetical Album, The, or Register of Modern Fugitive 
Poetry, 417. 





Peninsular War, Narrative of the, from 1808 to 1813, 
J Lieut.-General Charles William Vane, Marquis 
of Londonderry, G.C.B, G.C.H., Colonel of the 10th 
Hussars, 421. 433. 450. 

Peninsular War, History of the, from the year 1807 to 
the year 1814, by W. F. P. Napier, C. B., Lieut.-Col. 
H. P., 43d Regiment, 433. 450. 

Paris, A Narrative of Memorable Events in, 438. 

Prose Writers, A Selection from the Italian, 438. 

Pelham ; or, the Adventures of a Gentleman, 451. 

Prima Donna, The, a Tale of To-Day, 486. 

Poets, Lyric, Specimen of the German, 500. 

Proceedings in Parliament, A Brief Account of some of 
the most important, relative to the Defects in the 
Administration of Justice in the Court of ‘Chancery 
the House of Lords, &c., 529. % 

Polar Sea, Narrative of a Second Expedition to the 
Shores of the, in the years 1825, 1826, and 1827. By 
John Franklin, Captain R. N., F.R.S., &e., 532. 

Poesie, Dr. Philip Sidney’s Defence of, 535, 

Quarterly Review, The French, 360. 

Roué, The, 328.—The Roué—its Defender—and 
London Weekly Review, 413. 

Russia, Travels in, &c. &c. By William Rae Wilson 
Illustrated by Engravings, 357. y 

Roman Empire, The, under Constantine the Great, by 
Mathew Bridges, 369. 

Robert Burns, Life of, by J. G. Lockhart—Constable’s 
Miscellany, No. XXIII., 421. 

Religious Discourses. By a Layman, 435. 

Rovigo, Memoirs of the Duke of, written by himself,. 
illustrative of the History of Napoleon, 513. 

Shakspeare, Memorials of, 320. 

Solicitors, Advice to, on the passing of Private Bills: 
through Parliament, 342. 

Society, The, aud Literature of France. By a Resident 
of Paris, 346. 427. 

Sontag, Mademoiselle, the beautiful Opera-singer, 347.. 

Sa‘athiel ; a Story of the Past, the Present, and the 
Future, 352. 384. 

Sicily, Relations of, with England, 370. 

Sardinia, Voyage in, from 1812 to 1825; a Statistical, 
and Political Description of that Island, 373. 

South Africa, Researches in ; illustrating the Condi- 
tion of the Native Tribes, 383,401. 

Sylvia ; or, T:e May Queen. A Lyrica Drama, 387. 

Socicty, Horticultural, Meeting of the, 397. 

Scene from Real Life. Scene 1. Henziette’s Dressing 
Room at noon—Gordon’s Hotel, A!bemarle-street. 
Scene Il. Mademoiselle’s Drawing Room—A Table, 
with a number of open letters, 421. 

Surgical Observations on the Treatment of Chronic In- 
flammation in various Structures, 469. 

Self-Knowledge, Principles of, 469. 

Scrip*orum Veterum Nova Colicetio, & Vaticanis Codi- 
cibus edita, &c., 480. 

Subterranean Travels of Niet Klim. 


By the Author of ‘ The Odd 


the: 


*Tal’s and Legends.’ 
Volume,’ 307. 

Turks, Von Hammer’s History of the. Siege ef Con- 
stantinople in 1453—Greek Infatuation—Castle of 
the Bosphorus built—First Hostilities between the 
Turks and the Greeks,.455. 488. 

Treatise, A, on the Cause and Cure of Hesitation of 
Speech or Stammering, 485. 

Unpublished Fragments. No. I. A Meditation at Netley 
Abbey, 392.—No. Il. London, 423.—No. II. The 
State of Society in Englan€, 487.—No. IV. 

Universities, On, 511. 

Vesuvius, Account of the late Eruption of, 393. 

Verse, Epistles in, 438. 

Voyage, The, of Captain Popanilla, 
* Vivian Gray,’ 531. 

Walks, Solitary, through many Lands. 
Conway, 404. 

Wines of Bordeaux, Classification and Descriptisw of 
the ; to which are prefixed, Notices of the Histary 
and Culture of the Vine, Process of Making Wiae, 
&c., 418. 

Wards of Londor, The, 469. 

West India Question, The, plainly stated, and the only 
Practical Remedy briefly considered, 534. ‘ 

Zoology, Illustrations of; being Representations of 
New, Rare, or otherwise Remarkable Subjects of the 
Animal Kingdom, 533. 


By the Author of 


By Derwent 


MUSIC, 

Ariettes, Ten, Arrange, with an Accompaniment for 
the Spanish Guitar, 523. Three Italian Ariettes, by 
Asioli, arranged with an Accompaniment for the 
Guitar, 523. 
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Banks of the Liffey, The, 422. 

Beauties, Dressler’s Selection of, for the Flute, 44}. 
470. 492. 502. 523. 540. 

Echoes, The, a Canzonet, written to an Admired Air, 
by C. M. Von Weber, the Words by W. Ball, 523. 
Favourite Airs, Three, Arranged for the Harp or Piano 

Forte, 364. 

* Fly away Lady-bird,’ a Cavatina. Sung by Madame 
Vestris, 364. 

Fantasia for the Piano Forte on 

Folly and Feeling, a Ballad, 470. 

Guitar, Spanish, New Instructions for the, 330. 

Grand March, A New, for the Piano Forte, composed 
for his Royal Highuess Don Miguel, 330. 

* Hurrah for the Bonnet and Plaid,’ a Scotch Ballad, 
sung by Miss Love, 364. 

‘I'd be a butterfly’, a ballad, sung with rapturous 
applause, by Miss Love, and Miss Stephens, 364. 
I'd be adove,’ written by Harry Stoe Van Dyk, 523. 

* Love like a bird,’ a ballad, 502. 

Musical Album, The, 470.502. 

* My ornaments are arms ’ a martial air, 470. 

©O never fall in love,’ a ballad, sung by Madame Ves- 
tris, in the musical farce of the Invincibles, 330. 

‘Oh! Time is like a River,’ a duet, the words from 
poems by Henry Neele, 502. 

Piano-forte, Introduction and Rondo for the, in which 
is introduced a second favourite Swiss air, as sung 
by Madame Stockhausen, 330. 

Philharmonic Society, Concerts of the, 396. 440. 475. 
506. 537. 

Rendezvous, Le, a Divertimento for the piano-forte, in 
which is introduced the favourite ballad of ‘ Meet 
me by moonlight,’ with a flute accompaniment, 364. 

* Sly Cupid,’ a favourite ballad, 442. 

* Sweet to thy slumbers away,’ a ballad, 492. 

* Sadly I left her,’ an admired melody, by Wm. Ball, 
539. 

© The Grecian lover,’ a ballad, with an accompaniment 
for the pino-forte or guitar, 330. 

‘The fairest flower,’ a ballad sung by Mr. Wood, in 
the musical farce of the Invincibles, 330. 

Tyrolese Waltzes, Twelve characteristic, composed for 
the piano-forte, founded on Tyrolese and Swiss Me- 
lodies, 364. 

© The bonnie fish wife,’ a celebrated Scotch song, 442. 

Tyrolese Peasant’s Song, The, arranged by Joseph 
“Hart, 470. 

‘The Shamrock,’ a Rondo for the piano-forte, 523. 

Thema, original, with variations for the piano-forte, 
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Waltzes, Six, pour la guitarre, par Pierre Gomez, 


364. 
Wild Rose, The, a favourite ballad, 492. 


FINE ARTS. 

Ananias, The Death of, drawn on stone by G. Foggo, 
from the Original Cartoon of Raphael, at Hampton- 
Court, 342. 

Ancients, Outlines from the, 492. 

Ancient Geography, Atlas of, 524. 

Battle of Navarino, Twelve Views of the, taken on the 
spot, from one of the ships engaged in the Action. 
By G. P. Reinagle, 389. 

British Army, Costume of the, in 1828—Lithographed 
by M. Guaci, from Original Drawings, by E. Hull, 
429. 

Bride, The, 470. 

British Institution, The, 507. 

Bust of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, modelled in 
Composition, 553. 

Canning, Mr., Monument to, 330. 

Clifton, Views of the Scenery of, and the Wells, 290. 

Cintra, Three Views of, in Portugal, 390. 

Colours, New Treatise on ; By C. Hayter, 442. 

Chapel of Henry VII., View in the, in the Abbey Church, 
Westminster, 491. 

Ceylon, Fishes of, Drawn from Living Specimens, 523. 

Cologne on the Rhine, 539. 

Domestic Life, Rural.—The Horn-book.—The Child’s 
Bed-Time.—Market-Day ; and Sunday Evening.— 
Drawn and engraved by Richard Westall, R.A., 314. 

Duke of Clarence, Portrait of, 330. 

Duncan Gray, engraved by F. Engleheart, from a 
painting by David Wilkie, R.A., 552. 

Enchanted Island, The, 364. 

Exhibition, Royal Academy, 439. 456. 473. 491. 507. 

Fanny Ayton, Miss, Portrait of, 364. 


Fall of Nineveh, The, a Painting by Mr. Martin, 457. 
Gibraltar, Six Views, Drawn on Stone, by J. M. 
Baynes, from the Originals, by H. A. West, 342. 
Garrick, Mrs., at the Age of 97, Designed and En- 
graved by R. Cruickshank, 429. 

Great Britain, Portraits of the Most Illustrious Per- 
sonages of, 439. 

Guardian Angel, The, Designed and Executed by D. 
Morrison, Modeller to the Royal Family, 470. 
Gallery of Modern Art, Hobday’s, 538. 


Hannibal in Banishment, 330. 

Hughes, Miss, as Rieza, in the Opera of ‘ Oberon :’ 

Engraved by Thomas Jones, after a Painting by W. 

M‘Call, 429. 

* Health and Long Life to the King,’ 442. 

John Singleton, Baron Lyndhurst, High Chancellor of 

Great Britain, Portrait of, 330. 

Law, from an Original Picture, by Edmund Bristow, 
ae 


593. 
Lionardo da Vinci, Painting of, 538. 


Monkeyana, or Men in Miniature, Designed and Etched 

by Thomas Landseer, 390. 

Mademoiselle Sontag, Portrait of, 390—429—442, 

Madeiras, Twenty-six Views in the, 409. 

Mont Blanc, seen from the Valley of Chamouni, 442. 

Miranda, 442. 

Metropolis, Public Buildings of the—The King’s Palace, 

Pimlico, 473. 

Miseries of Slavery, illustrations of ; a series of en- 
gravings on wood. 

Navarino, The Battle of, Engraved by R. Smart, and 
H. Pyall, from Drawings made by Sir J. Theophilus 
Lee, under the immediate Inspection of Captain Lord 
Viscount Ingestrie, 330. 

Organised Nature, Picture of, in its Spreading over the 
Earth, 539. 

Pride of the Village, The, 349. 

Phlebotomist, Drawn on Stone, by J. D. Harding, 364. 

Public and Private and Buildings, Designs for, by John 
Soane, Professor of Architecture in the Royal Aca- 
demy, 379. 

Public Buildings of London, Illustrations of the, with 
Historical and Descriptive Accounts of, 408. + 
Paintings in Fresco, Exhibitions of, by Paul Veronese, 

&e., 409. 
Panorama, Burford’s, of the City of Genoa, 439. 
Portrait of Thomas Clarkson, Esq., M.A., 442. 
Portrait, Water Colour, 461. 
Portia and Bassanio, 492. 
Prometheus, A Painting, said to be of Salvator Rosa, 
538. 
Prints, Extraordinary, at Colnaghi’s, 539. 
River Thames, Picturesque Tour of the, from Oxford 
to its Mouth, illustrated by Twenty-four highly- 
finished and Coloured Views, a Map, and Vignettes, 
from Original Drawings made on the Spot, by Wm. 
Westall, A.R.A., 429. 
Rebels Shooting a Prisoner, 442. 
Salvator Mundi, from Carlo Dolci, 470. 
Scraps and Sketches, by George Cruickshank, 539. 
Shakspeare, Outlines to, Designed and Engraved by 
Moretz Retzsch, First Series, Hamlet, 389. 
Selection, A., of the most Remarkable and Interesting 
of the Fishes found on the Coasts of Ceylon, 491. 
Sketches from Nature, A Series of, by Samuel Lines, 
jun., 502. 
Scenery, Hanoverian and Saxon; from drawings by 
Captain Batty, of Grenadier Guards, F.R.S., 553. 
Trial, The, of William Lord Russel, in 1683, Engraved 
by John Bromley, from the Celebrated Picture 
Painted by George Hayter, in the possession of his 
Grace the Duke of Bedford, 316. 

Tuilleries, Jardin des—Le Pont Neuf—Le Butin—Les 
Paysans Russes, 390. 

Traveller attacked, Tue, 442. 

The Right Honourable Countess of Sheffield, 492. 

Transept of Ely Cathedral, View in the, 491. 

Virginia, the Death of, Picture. By Le Thierre, 408. 


ture of, 422. 457. 474. 539. 
Venus and Hebe, 470. 
Views on the River Clyde, Picturesque, with Historical 

and Descriptive Illustrations, 502. 
Virginia Water, Illustrations of, and the adjacent 

Scenery, 523. 

Windsor Castle, Views of, and its Scenery, 349. 

Water Colour, Exhibition of Paintings in, 409. 425. 

West Fronts of Fourteen English Cathedrals, Views of 
the ; with the Plans and Arms of each, 470. 


Vision of Joseph, The, Mr. J. B. Lane’s Splendid Pic-* 


Jackson, R.A., 502. 


472. 


British Birds, Rare, 471. 
Bees, Echoes not injurious 


Comets, Return of, 472. 


Chamouni, Bees of, 521. 
Climate, Influence of, 521. 


Coal, Origin of, 522. 
Clouds, Fall of leaves from 


Cheshire, Salt Springs of, 


Dunning, Chinese Method 
Dodo, The, 536. 


Evergreens, 522. 
Ear, Forms of the, 536. 
Earth, Peat, 537. 


Families, Deaf and Dumb, 
Fish, Co-operative, 505. 


Harvest, Hay, 490. 


Hawks and Cock-chafers, 
Hop-fly, The, 536. 
Hedge-hogs, Omnivorous, 


Kamstchatka, Salmon in, 
Lebauon, Cedars of, 472. 
Light, Inflection of, 489. 
Lungs, Soundness of the, 
Legs, Spindle, 505. 

Legs, Advantages of two, 
Lake Superior, Filling up 
Minerals, New, 472. 


Moles, Utility of, 472. 


Moles, Ingenuity of, 489. 
Mole, Feet of the, 504. 
Martagon Lily, The, 505. 


Moon, Light of the, 537. 
Manure, Bone, 537. 
Newcastle Coal-field, The 


Oysters, Mongrove, 488. 
Oyster Lamp, The, 536. 


Pearls, British, 471. 


their, 505. 


Rye, Ergot of, 471. 
Roots, Direction of, 489. 
Rocks, Growth of, 489. 
Roses, Budding, 505. 











Wolf and the Lamb, The, 491. 


Seeds, Floating, 472. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE. 
Ancient Currents, Traces of, 472. 
Architecture and Engineering, Nicholson’s School gf § Surinan 


Blood, Showers of, explained, 471. 


to, 521. 


Cow-bird, Anecdotes of the, 471. 
Caffres, The, a distinct species of Men, 489. 


Cultivation of Useful Plants, Limits of the, 489, 
Cattle, Spurry used as food for, 505. 


Climbing Plant, Extraordinary, 521. 


the, 522. 


Cats, Fascinating Power of, 536. 

537. 

Death instinctively counterfeited, 504. 
Discoveries, Herschell’s, anticipated, 505. 


of, 521. 


Darkness and Light, Effects of, on the Eyes, 536, 
Earth, Temperature of the, 472. 


Fishes, Hybernation of, 471. 


489. 


Fowls with Black Bones, 505. 
. Fishing, Chinese Mode of, 
Goat Moth, Singular Movements of the, 471. 
Gold Dust, Adulterations of, 489. 
Giraffe, Tongue of the, 504. 
Glutton, Artifice of the, 521. 
Goose, Hearing of the, 536. 


521. 


Hawk, The, out-manceuvred by small birds, 505. 


521. 


536. 


Insects, Method of killing, for collectors, 471. 
Instinct, Anecdote of, in the Ass, 471. 
Iceland, Economic Rats of, 505. 
Images, Experiments on, 505. 

Ivy, Effects of, cn ‘Trees, 536. 


521. 


490. 


536. 
of, 537. 


Microscopes, Test of, 472. 


Malaria, Narrow Lanes and Streets free from, 472 


Malvern Water, Analysis of the, 505. 
Magnitude, Visible, altered by temperature, 522. 


, 489. 


Night, Heat of the, in London, 489. 


Oysters taught by experience, 504. 


Population, Malthus’s Principle of, among Fishes, 47 
Prognostications of the Weather, Bees mistaken 


Pitkaithley Water, Analysis of the, 522. 
Pedometer, Improved, 522. 

Pike, Gluttony and Longevity of the, 536. 
Quadruped, Singular, 505. 


Red Viper, The, of Dorsetshire, 521. 


Wellington, The Duke of. From a sketch by John jm Sand, } 
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Young Recruit, The. Engraved by A. Duncan, 593, Storms, 
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Motions of, on Metallic Plates, and Agitated 

Membranes, 472. 
Storms, Method of dissipating, 472. 
Shadows, Coloured, 472. 

gs, 472. 
sone Birds, Ears of, 488. 
Swallow Louse, The, 488. 
Surinam, The Four-eyed Fish of, 489. 
Sight, The Vulture’s power of, 489. 
Sound, Medium of, 489. 
Star, A New, 490. 
Seedlings, Transplanting, 490. 
Scorpions, Cold, 504. 
Shell-fish, Motions of, 504. 
Sumatra, The Peacock-fish of, 504. 
Sea, Colours of the, 505. 
Sea Unicorn, Horn of the, 521. 
Sea Snail, The, 521. 
Shells, Boring, 521. 
System, Fanciful, 522. 
Sun, Joshua commanding the, to stand still, 522. 
Snails, Prevention of the Ravages of, 522. 
Seeds, Self-sown, 537. 
Storm, Local, 537. 
Sun, Weight of the Inhabitants of the, 537. 


Trees, Age of, 472. 
Tunnel Accidents, Prevention of, 490. 
Thames Tunnel, Strata at the, 505. 


Water of St. Ronan’s Well, Analysis of the, 472. 
Winds, North-east, 472. 

Whirlwinds, 505. 

Wheat, Manure for, 522. 

Windmill, Naval, 537. 


DRAMA. 


Il Rooms, Announcement of the Concert to be 
held at the, 410—Concert at the, 458. 


Beaupré, Madame, as Hortense, at the English Opera 
House, 363. 

Bartley, as Admiral Broadside, at Covent-Garden, 426. 

Brown, Mrs., as Hannah, at Covent Garden, 426. 

Burke, Master, as Master Socrates Cameleon, at the 
Surrey, 442—As Mr. Terrence O’Leary, ib.—As 
Signor Sordini, ib.—As Bluster Bubble, is.—As 
Jack Ratline, ib.—As Napoleon Buonaparte, ib. 


Cooper, Mr., in ‘ Lovers’ Vows,’ at Drury-Lane, 363. 

Cloup, as Valentin, at the English Opera House, 363. 

Carioni, Signor, as Count Almaviva, at the Italian 
Opera, 394—As Idreno, 410—As Uberto, 458—As 
Rodrigo, 522—As Greisone, 

Concert, Miss Hincksman’s, Announcement of, 410. 

Castelli, Madame, as Donna Elvira, at the Italian 
Opera, 441. 457. 

Caradori, Madame, as Zerlina, at the Italian Opera, 
441, 457—As Creusa, 


Daudel, M., in the ‘ Ecole des Vieillards,’ at the 
English Opera House, 363. 

DAngeli, Signor, as Bartolo, at the Italian Opera, 
394. As Il Commendatore, 441. 

Diddear, as Mr. Wooburn, at Covent-garden, 426. 

Davenport, Mrs., as Miss Broadside, at Covent-gar- 
den, 426. 

Foote, Miss, as Amelia, at Drury-lane, 363. 

Faweett, Mr., as Peter Yarn, at Covent-garden, 426. 

fizwilliam, Mrs., as Laurette, at the Surrey, 441. 

farren, as Dr. Cantwell, at the Haymarket, 538. 


Goward, Miss, as Estella, at Covent-garden, 426. 
Haymarket Theatre, Opening of the, 538. 


Ima, Mademoiselle, in ‘ Les Anglaises pour rire,’ at 
the English Opera House, 363. 

‘I Barbiere di Seviglia,’ Opera of, 394. 440. 458° 

‘Don Giovanni,’ Opera of, 441, 457. 





tishes, 47 
istaken 











‘Inch-Cape Bell, The;’ or the Dumb Sailor Boy, 
New Melo-drama of, 506. 


Jones, Mr., as Colonel Mansfelt, at Drury-lane, 441. 


Kean, Jun., Mr., as Frederick, at Drury-lane, 363. 
Keeley, Mr., as Giacomelli, at Covent-garden, 426. 
Kelly, Miss, as Charlotte, at the Haymarket, 538. 
Lovers’ Vows,’ Play of, 363. 

‘Les Anglaises pour rire,” Vaudeville of, 363. 

liston, as Sir Hilary Heartsease, at Drury-lane, 441. 
, Miss, as Cornet Leontine, at Drury-lane, 441. 
la Donna del Lago,’ Opera of, 458. 


beth, Macready’s, in Paris, 407, 





Mathews, Mr., as Sir Valentine Verjuice, at Drury- 
lane, 441. 
Mademoiselle Mars, 


* Otello,’ Opera of, 474. 522. 
Odry, M., first appearance of, from Paris, in the 
character of Patand, at the English Opera House, 506. 


Perlet, M., as Daville, at the English Opera House, 
363—As Crescendo, 506. 

Preval, M., as Bonnard, at the English Opera House, 
353. 

Pellegrini, Signor, as Figaro, at the Italian Opera 394— 
As Leporello, 441. 457. 

Porto, Signor, as Bassanio, at the Italian Opera, 394—- 
As Oroe, 410——As Mazetto, 441. 457.—As Douglas, 
458. 

Pasta, Madame, as Semiramide, at the Italian Opera, 
410—As Otello, 474. 522—As Medea, 

Paris, Theatricals in, 413. 

* Point of Honour,’ Farce of the, 426. 


* Roses and Thorns,’ Comedy of, 441. 
Reeve, Mr., as Maw-Worm, at the Haymarket, 538. 


Sontag, Mademoiselle, first appearance of, in England, 
in the character of Rosina, at the Italian Opera, 394. 
409. 440—As Donna Anna, 441. 457—As Elena, 
458—As Desdemona, 474. 522. 

Semiramide, Opera of, 410. 

Schutz, Madame, as Arsace, at the Italian Opera, 410 
—As Malcolm, 458. 

Smith, Mr. O., as Dominico, at Covent Garden, 426. 

* Spirit of the Hill,’ The, 441. 


Torri, Signor, as Don Ottavio, at the Italian Opera, 
441. 457. 
Tree, Miss Ellen, as Matilda, at Drury Lane, 441. 


Wrench, Mr., as Mr. Aufait, at Covent Garden, 426. 


Zuchelli, Signor, as Assur, at the Italian Opera, 410— 
As Don Giovanni, 441. 457—As Iago, 458. 522. 


POETRY. 
Arran, a Poem, in Six Cantos, 358. 


Barde, des Vosges, Le, Recueil de Poesies, par M. 
Pellet d’Epinal, 374. 
Bards, The Last of the, by Professor Geyer, 508. 


Cypress Wreath, The. By Mrs. C. B. Wilson, 310. 
Coronal, The, 470. 


Constanga, a Poem. By W.H. Meale, 486. 


Dramatic Sketches. Cicero, 422. 
Death of Mr. Canning, Poem on the, 539. 


Fall of Nineveh, The,a Poem. By Edwin Atherstone, 


Hecatompylos, 361. 
Henry Neele, Lines to the memory of, 397. 
Harpe a La Genlis, 


Killarney, Three Days at, with other Poems, 435. 


Lines, written on reading in ‘ The Atheneum,’ of 
May 28th, a laudatory notice of a humorous picture. 
By the late unfortunate Theodore Lane, Esq., 509. 

Lucifer, The Inauguration of, 525. 


Memory, The Pains of—A Sketch—The Slave—The 
Victim of Seduction—The Recluse—The Tyrant—The 
Faithless Lover—The Murderer—The Exile—The Se- 
ducer—Adam and Eve leaving Paradise—The Death 
of a Beloved Object—Conclusion, 374. 

Man’s First Love, 470. 

Poem. By Miss Browne, 321. 

Poetical Album, The, or Register of Modern Fugitive 

Poetry, 417. 

Poets, Lyric, Specimens of the German, 500. 

Poems. By Miss Campbell, 328. 

Sonnet on Spring, 397. 

Verse, Epistles in, 438. 


Women, Records of, with other Poems. By Felicia 
Hemans, 449. 


GENERAL INDEX. 


Atheneum, Title-page to first Quarterly Part, 312— 
Alteration in the Publication of, 382. 398. 

Augustus, Philip, 374. 

Antiquaries, Society of, 380. 

Books, Notices of, 318. 342. 358. 374. 390. 406, 422. 
438. 469. 486. 502. 534. 

Barriere, M, F., 333. 





Balfe, Mr., 326. 

Beethoven, 538. 

Books, Newly Published, 318. 334. 350. 366. 382. 398. 
413. 429. 445. 462. 478, 493. 509. 526. 542. 


Continental Correspondents, Recent Letters of, Va- 
rieties selected from, 332. 444. 

Curaile, Dr., 333. 

Champfew, M. le Comte de, 363. 

Concerto Whistler—Extempore Composer—and Musi- 
cal Proteus, 380. 

Carlo Pace, 470. 

Charing-cross Hospital, 476. 

Custom, Curious, 505. 

Campestre, Memoirs de Madame de. 

Coloured Bones, 


Didot, 342. 

Duval, M. A., 380. 

Destinées Futures, Les, de l’Europe, 380. 
Dalmatie, Le Marquis de, 502. 
D’Eckstein, M. le Baron, 522. 


Education and Travels of an Unfortunately Clever 
Man, 427. 459. 
Education, 518. 


Fongeray, M. de, 333. 


Gambling, French, 332. 
Genlis, Madame de, 333. 
German Apathy, 422. 
Geyer, 508. 


Humboldt, 317. 
Hauranne Duvergier, De la, 332. 


Italy, a Poem, by Samuel Rogers, 
Intelligence, Literary, 318. 334. 350. 365. 382. 398. 
413. 429. 445. 461. 478. 493. 509. 525. 542. 


Jean Pacot, 312. 

Jesuits, The, 438. 

Jupiter, Phenomena of, for May, 442. 

Jew, The, and the Sage, 520—Jesuits, 534. 

Journal, Weekly Meteorological, 334. 366. 398. 429. 
445. 461. 478. 493. 509. 526. 


Low Countries, Schiller’s Work on the Insurrection of 
the, 364. 


Medico-Botanical Society of London, 477.552. 


New Star, A, 332. 
Netherlands, Travelling in the, 332. 
Newstead Abbey, 442. 


Portice, La Muette de, 332. 
Prospectus of a New London Daily Evening Paper, 
477. 


Phrenology, 492. 


Sedgwick, Mr., 318. 

Sophocles, 333. 

Saint George et Limonin, M. M., 406. 
Smyrne, Le Bazar de, 


Tunnel, The Thames, 332. 
University Intelligence, 318. 381. 445, 493. 525. 


Varieties, Chiefly selected from recent Letters of Con- 
tinental Correspondents—The Duke of Orleans— 
Madness of a Whole Family—Police of France— 
New Picture, 365—Mademoiselle Mars—Louis Buo- 
naparte—Goéthe—La Fiancée de Lammermoor—Le 
Chateau de M. de Baron—Le Demoiselle du Comp- 
toir, ou le Premier Debut—The Prince of Orange—~ 
L’Orpheline Russe— Matrimonial Numerals— M 
Roy—Le Duc de Rovigo—Gall, the Craniologist— 
Haroun-al-Raschid, 444—The Blind Bookseller of 
Augsbourg — Saie of Pictures—Livery Seisin—La 
Fayette, 493—New Titles—Mr. Southey—Corsican 
Honour — Religious Liberty, 508 — Metternich, 
Tasso, and Rossini—France and England—Madame 
de Genlis—The Osage of Aquitaine—Mademoiselle 
Sontag—Henry Hunt—Extraordinary Event—Re- 
markable Artist—The Emperor Alexander, 525— 
The Count Demidoff—Bohemia—Belgium—Omni 
bus—Female Doctor—Hoffman—The Comet of 
1832—Love and Madness—French Post Office— 
Death of Mr. Dugald Stewart—Anecdote of the 
Dog-rib Indians, 541. 

* Verulam,’ Incorporation of the, with ‘The Athe~- 
neum,’ 478. 


Wilkinson, Miss, 318. 
Wallachia, The Devil of, 520. 
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